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lessness of ^ former owner who had placed the 
bill there as a mark, and had subsequently forgotten 
to remove it. 

^And having sunujjied up all the evidence be¬ 
fore me in the most^idge-like manner imaginable, 
I, at length, the conclusion that, 

althou^i there‘could be very little doubt of the 
real parentage of Michael and Ell^, it was just 
possible that they ’might not be the children, either 
legitimate or illegitimate, of Mrs. Moore; and, 
although this 90ssibility was a mere straw for me 
to catch at, yet it was something, and a very little 
hope is much better than blank despair. Solacing 
myself with this little hope, I, at length, fell asleej). 

On the following morning, having previously 
discovered from my uncle, that Lawrence Moore 
could by no possibility be otherwise than a child 
of shame, since General Kirby was living at the 
time of tire boy’s nativity, I travelled up to 
London by a public ctnveyance, taking with nu' 
my precious manuscripts, that I might leave them 
for approval or rejection, "-at the house of a cele¬ 
brated publisher, r This I did, without presenting 
myself, in person, before such an awful tribunal; 
for I thought that it would be as easy to explain 
cmy wishes by letter as by word of moutli ; besides, 

I was of a nervous temperament, which shrunk, 
at all times, from personal communication with 
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strangers, upon matters of business; ^nd upon the 
present occasion, I was not ^without apprehension, 
that my vanity might meet with a sebufF. 

Having left my manuscripfl, with a note, at the 
publisher’s, I proceeded tc i'^rdg the lodgings of 
my friend Smith, for h%4:>^as living alone ii^ Gower 
Street, during the short Easter vacati^. His 
(ainily resided in one of our great northern towns, 
Liverpool, or Birmingham, or Manchester, or Ha¬ 
lifax ; and as he intended to pass the long vaca¬ 
tion with his friends, he did not*think it worth 
his w^iile to travel so great a distance for the two 
or three weeks at Easter. “ Besides,” said Smith, 
“ I have such a large acquaintance in our town, 
that with Jhe best possible resolutions, I should 
find myself compelled to be idle, and I cannot 
afford to sacrifice all my vacations to my friends. 

I have been laughed at for selectkig ^<ondon as 
a place to read in, bu* there is no spot in the world 
tliat holds out fewer temptations to seduce me 
fruin my books than the metropolis. JVhen I see 
the bright sun, from my study windows, shining 
upon tlie. green landscape, I feel an instinctive 
desire to throw ^side my books, and to luxuriate 
in the opq|i air; but here, in this smoky city, with 
nothing but dingy 'brick-houses around me on 
evciy side, I think that I am better at home than 
abroad, and I have no desire to extend my ex- 
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cursions fiirtfier than the world of books.” Thas 
reasoned John Smith^j and there was wisdom too 
in what he advanced. 

I found tlie man o?*sense in his lodgings, making 
notes upon one of I^|Jiar’s Olympiads. His table 
was groaning under theNrgight of Stephens’ The¬ 
saurus, 'Facciola^i’s Latin Lexicon, and sundry 
other books of reference, less bulky in their di¬ 
mensions. He wore a grey frieze dressing gown, 
and a pair of carpet slippers, in regular reading 
costume, and "altogether he looked comfortable, 
and independent; not a pale-faced, lean sti.dent, 
but a stout, healthy-looking scholar^ who neither 
ate nor slept the less for his industry, nor suffered 
the lamp of learning to consume one ^rop of the 
oil of health. He used to say that, “ in the pur¬ 
suit of knowledge, if the mind travel so fast that 
it exhaust? the energies of the body, the weakness 
of the body will retard the advances of the mind, 
as a worn-out fellow traveller clings to his com¬ 
panion for tsupport, and then botli of them labour 
on with difficulty.” But I was not, by any means, 
disposed to coincide in this opinion,* for when my 
body has been weakest, my mind^has been always 
most strong; and I, think that there i^ nothing 
which deadens the intellect than a rude state 
of aninial health. I should like much to enlarge 
upon this subject, but I do not think that it is 
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tlie province of the novellist to indulge in such 
.subtle disquisitions. 

The first thing ftiat Si&ith said to me was, 
“ Well, Doveton, have yoiy heard firom Anstru- 
ther. Esq., of Charlton Abhpy, in the coanty of' 

H-r 

1 shook my head, and replied,* “ But Miere has 
not been tin«; yet.” * 

“ Plenty,” said Smith; “ if he had written by 
po|jt, on the day after his arrival, you might have 
received your money by this time.”* 

“ But, my dear fellow !” I returned, “ consider 
the circumstances of the case;—a dying mother, 
and all the miseries attending upon a death-bed 
scene. You may well give him a week, after the 
funeral, to recover his self-possession.” 

Pshaw!” exclaimed John Smith. 

There was a pause: I had nothing to say in 
reply to that deeisivf monosyllable, liut Smith, 
changing the subject, prefeently askSd, whether I 
had recovered my carpet-bag '! 

“Yes I” I cried, \^th an air of triumph; for 
had the advantage of Smith there. 

“ And in the ^ay, I suppose, that I recom¬ 
mended to you f” said the man of sense, with a 
smile. 

“ By no means,” replied the man of imagina¬ 
tion, drawing himself up with the air of ^ con¬ 
queror. 
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*' 1 left it behind ne, at Meny-vaie, atui Bjicbael* 
Moore waSi kin^ enough to forward it.” 

" And, jMtay, who k Michael Moore ?” 

Ihi# q^uesticm indeed an explanation; for 1 
resdly lij.ed Smith. ^ waa^of & c^n, confiding 
natere ; I loVed to onborthen my heart to any 
one who had impired me iiRth affection. So 1 
told him the whole history of the Moores; my 
fiiendship for Michael, and the love I bare to¬ 
wards Elk; skd my suspicions that Uiey were 
other than they seemed. 

Smith's face wore a serious aspect, as he said, 
" Have you ever refected upon the nature of your 
alliaBce with these people ?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

** Simply this,” said tiie man of sense; and 
slowly and calmly his wmds came forth, as he 
continued: “ Ita|jpears, from your story, that you 
are enamour^ of this 'EHa Moore, and that the 
girl returns ^our affection.—Is this the case ?’' 

The blood mounted to ihy very forehead, as I 
replied, “ Yes, it itf.” 

And have you ever reflected upon the pro¬ 
bable issue of this mutual attachment?, You say 
Vhat the girl is beautiful;—^she is a cottage-girl, 
fi»r beneath you;—young, simple, and confiding. 
Now, fisten to me, Gerard I^b'retoq; I have long 
knewn you, and I fully believe in the kindness of 
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your heart and the integrity of yoar|)riacij)ie8.—I 
do not think thd; you are ^villain.” 

** A villain!” I exclwnaed, starting from my 
seat, and clenching my hand^s I spoke. 

“ Nay, Doveton, hear me o^” said Smith, ifitHT 
the utmost calmness. " I say that I do ngt think 
you a villain. I believe you to iJe honest, gene¬ 
rous, and kind-hearted. I do not think that you 
would rum this girl.” 

“ Let me beseech you, Smith, to spare me these 
negative compliments. I do not “see why yOu 
should tell me that you do not think me a vil¬ 
lain.” 

“ Because, though I do not tliink so, others, 
|)erhapb, may. You are more than eighteen,—^the 
girl two years younger. As children, you might 
have consulted harmlessly together; but now, 
Doveton, your own good sense must poij^t oat the 
necessity of breaking off this alliance. It is a pity 
that you should have proceeded to this extremity; 
for it will cost you much anguish to break asunder 
the link that so long has bound you together,” 

“ It will break my hettrt!” 

“ And yet it mi^tbe done, fetter to die, than 
to be suspegted, Yo^ are not bound to live; but 
you are bound to live honestly.” 

“ And why not live honestly with jEUa?” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Smith j “ you certainly may 
many the girL” 

VOL. II. F 
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" To be sftre. Then why talk so much about 
viUany, and heart-breahing separations ?” 

« Hear me, ^oveton,” replied the man of sense; 

it may be, that fm will smile with contempt, 
w£^n 1 talk abQu^conventional distinctions and 
say thpt it would little bgcome you to marry this 
cottage'girl. If I cause you pain, I am sincerely 
Sony for it j but believe me, Gerard,# that my opi¬ 
nion is the opinion of the whole world. You may 
despise that opinion, and think that you are supe¬ 
rior to any shch paltry considerations; but per¬ 
haps you will acknowledge, with me, that it 
would be both unwise and selfish to sacrifice 
your own happiness and that of your best be¬ 
loved.” 

“ Doubtless; and that saciifice would be made, 
if Ella and I were to be sundered.” 

“ Perl^jips mot; you think so at present; but 
when you have thought about it a little, you will 
find that it is not so unpossible to reconcile your¬ 
self to this change. Time has a wonderful effect 
upon sorrow; and it is astonishing with what for¬ 
titude we bear, ^ter a season, the evils which, at 
first sight, appear to be absolutely insupportable. 
You ^iil soon forget Ella M^re. Ha^e you got a 
pretty cousin, Doveton'?” 

“ The prettiest that ever was seen.” 

“ Then fall in love with her as quickly as you 
ciiui.” 
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“ Smith, I entreat you not'to talS in this heart¬ 
less manner. I love the gyl—I love Ella Moore; 
and why should I not marry her?# 

" Oh ! many her,” said iSmith, “ marry her 1^' 
all means, and be discarded by your whole feinily. 
Marry her, and entail upon your wife the odium 
of all your relatives j exalt her to a ^tion in 
society, whefe her claims will be unacknowledged ; 
expose her to endless contumely, and a series of 
cruel mortifications; allow her the satisfaction of 
feeling that she has ruined her doating husband ; 
yes, Doveton, let her see that she has brought 
upon you the' curses of your parents and the scoffs 
of society, and then ask her if she be happy.— 
Oh ! my fsiend, man never did grosser injury to 
woman, than by raising her to a station in society, 
which she was never intended to fill.” 

“ Smith, if you were once to see Ella, you would 
never talk to me again in^ this manper. FU an¬ 
swer for it that you have formed in your mind a 
very iricorrect notion of the girl. If* you think 
that she is one of your thick-limbed country 
wenches, with coarse, rosy cheeks, and clumsy 
ankles, and red hands, and calf-like movements, 
and a hargh voice, ^nd a conrupt dialect, you are 
grievously in error, I assure you. In the first place, 

she is exceedingly beautiful-” 

“ Of course.” 

“ And she is full of grace; every action, every 

F 2 
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motion of her limbs, whether she sits, or walks, or 
stands, is replete with tjje most exquisite grace. I 
tell you, Smithf that in any assemblage, among 
the gentlest, the mosfthigh-born ladies of the land, 
would Ella Moore be “ the observed of all ob- 
servers.’r With her slender, undulating figure, 
and her Blue eyes, and her small features, and her 
tiny %vhite hands, and her pretty little feet, she 
is as delicate and as aristocratic a maiden, as 
though she had been bred in a palace. And her 
mind. Smith—oh ! think not, I beseech you, that 
it is coarse, and ignorant, and indiscriniinafting; 
for she is endowed with an exquisite sense of the 
beautiful and becoming; thoughtful is she, much 
lias she read, and when she speaks ^o you, you 
would think an angel were speaking, such melody 
is there in the tones of her voice.” 

“ One thing* seems very clear, however,” said 
Smith, with a smile upon his' face. 

“ And what is that?” 

“ Why, <his clear from your glowing description 
of the girl, that you are devotedly in love with 
her, Gerard. I would that it were otherwise, my 
friend ; for I do not think that piuch happiness is 
likely to accrue from your attachment, The girl 
may be all that you describe her; nay, I think 
that she is, Doveton; for you are not one to see 
perfections that do not actually exist. But how¬ 
ever beautiful and accomplished sire may be in 
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herself, you must feel that in stafion she is &r 
beneath you j and I have ^Iready described some 
of the miseries that result irom* an ill-assorted 
match. Be not impelled bjr passion, but guided 
by reason. Oh ! my friend, if. ever you have lis¬ 
tened to my advice, give ear to it now, J, beseech 
you. Consider well what you are abodt; pause 
ere you haVb gone too far; restrain the impetuo¬ 
sity of your nature; and do not suffer the calm 
voice of^ reason to be overswayed by the hurricane 
of your passions.” 

Srhith spoke with an earnestness and a rapidity 
of utterance quite at variance with the even tenor 
of his common discourses. I had never seen him 
so much gloved before; it was plain that my 
interest was very dear to him, and that he regarded 
me with sincere affection. No ordinary cause of 
inquietude could thus have ruffled •the <;almness of 
his nature. I looked into his face : and his mas- 
sive features wore an e.\pression of earnest sorrow. 
I was almost tempted to cry aloud, “ You have pre¬ 
vailed, Smith, you have prevailed.” 

But my great love for Ella Moore restrained me. 
What was Smith* to me in comparison with her ? 
What wefe all his hVmilies, and his eternal common- 
sense, when weighed against one kind word, or one 
smile of affection from Ella?—“Smith,” said I, “you 
are my friend, I know it; I see that you are my 
sincere friend. But I cannot abandon the Moores; 
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I camot tea/out the lore of Elk from my heart, 
without bursting all itf strings asunder; as Jong as 
its pulses continue to beat, they must, they shall 
beat for her. Smith'? you do not know what it is 
foTbve, or you wcfild not talk in this strain to me. 

I tell yvu, that for her sake I am ready lo sacri¬ 
fice eveiV thing'; friends, parents, station, every 
blessing in the w'orld, but her love. ' IStation, in¬ 
deed ! what is .station to me ? I will descend tt> 
her station; on me shall liic tempest fall. What 
ii I should give uo everything, and live with Ella 
Moore in a cottage ? there is nothing of selfishness 
in that.” 

“ You talk like a puling, love-sick boy, as you 
are,” returned John .Smith.- How piany have 
uttered before you just this saii»e farrago of non- 
•Sense, about cottages and broken hearts, and all 
the otlier pet symbols of tlie tender passion, yet 
how few have put their love<and tlieir philosoj)hy 
to the proof, by giving up, for the sake of the be¬ 
loved, one tittle of tlie common comforts of life. 
You think that you mean what you say, but you 
do not; no, no, Gerard, no cottages for you. 


* Love in a but, willi water an^a crust, 
Is—love forgive us!—binders, ashes, dust.' 


Take my word for it, that the writer of these lines 
is perfectly comet in his assertion. Love in a 
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hut! Doveton; nonsense! Hungered cold^ and 
nakedness, and squalling- children, and tickets 
for soup from the Mendicity Sociqfy, and no end 
of distraining for rent.” 

“ I did not think, Smith,” I replied, beginiuag 
to lose rny temper, “thjt you were capable of 
talking such absurdity. I took you for a man of 
sense ; I lind you a man of nonsense. Hunger 
and coM, what silly bug-bears! just like the 
bogies, which the nui-cry-uiaid conjures up to 
frighten young children. Hunger,*indeed ! have 
I not a liand to execute, and a head to contrive ? 
have I iu>t ftitfulties, nund, intellect V - 

“ Aiul nine hundred pages of manuscript in 
your carpet bag ?”—(-.ried John Smith. 

“ This is too much : it is, indeed,” I exclaimed. 
—“ Smith, you will drive me mad.” 

'* Nay, Doveton, you are that already,” returned 
Smith, with the utmo,gl calmness. 

“ Do you wish, Sir, t& drive nfe from your 
house ? ” and I started from my seat, as I spoke. 

” Do you wish, Sir, t^, to, to-in short, do you 

wish to insult me?” 

“ Why, as y'ou, put the question so frankly,” 
replied Smith, “ ffl^nkly shall you be answered, 
Doveton. I do thmk that yon are wasting niyP 
time by staying here. I do think that you had 
better be gone.” 

“ Oh! certainly, certainly, Mr. Smith j” en- 
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(leavpuring td assume an air of levity, as I seized 
my hat and retired^ “ your most obedient ; good 
morning. Sir and 1 graspdd the Irnndle of the 
door, but my aim trembled so much with excite- 
raect, that it was some time before I could 
open it. ^ 

“ Yet r stay, Boveton,—do not go yet,” cried 
Smith; “ I don’t wish you to leave me in a pas¬ 
sion.” 

I did not answer, and Smith continued, “ I 
acknowledge, Doveton, that I was wrong.” 

Now, this was the first time that Smith had- ever 
confessed himself wrong, in any of hi.? tran.sactions 
with me, for indeed, it was the first time that he 
had been wrong. But the acknowledgment had 
its due effect. I returned to my seat, and laid my 
hat upon the table, and said, “ Well, Smith, I for¬ 
give you.” 

“ And you really love this girl, with yoiir whole 
soul ?” asked Smith. ‘ 

“ I have told you so before,” said I. 

“ And she loves you with an equal measure of 
affection?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ ’Tis not enough to think.” 

“ I am sure that she does ; all her words, and 
looks, and actions, betray her love.” 

“ And you know what love is—you know how 
to interpret those signs?” 
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“ Oh, Smith ! can you ask me such a question ? 
—Do you not remember the first conversation that 
ever passed Ijetween us t^ot Oh! ever since I 
began to think, has one strong amd absorbing de¬ 
sire possessed my whole sodi; a desire, or rather I 
should say a burning thirst, to be loved. iCnd 
can you ask me whether I know what loye is, and 
what are its common manifestations —^me, who 
have watched for hours the changing aspect of a 
countenance, looking for an expression of love— 
me, who, with the most subtle sense of hearing, 
have analys(‘d every voice that has addressed me, 
hoping to catch a tone of affection—me, who have 
watched, anfl prayed, and panted for love, as the 
hart pants for the water-brooks. Oh, Smith ! 
can you "isk vie, whether I know what are its 
signs V’ 

The man of sense did not smile at my enthu¬ 
siasm. llis face was sad, and I»tho\fght that I 
jrenadved an unwonted glistening in his eyes. He 
shook me by the hand, and said very kindly, 

“ W(!ll, Doveton, 1 h'^c nothing raor* to say. I 
was wrong, from the very first, to intrude my ad¬ 
vice upon such delicate matters as these. What 
liav(! I. do with.such things'? What do I know 
about th#. inmost'feelings of your heart? You 
must let those feelings decide for you. I perhaps* 
least of all men in the world, am competent to give 
advice upon love matters. Commune with your. 

F 5 
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6wii heart, and I do not think that you will 
act impurely; though, perhaps, you will act un¬ 
wisely. But as the old*Roman said, and as I once 
quoted to you before, ‘ Oh ! how hard it is both to 
love and to be wise.’ '*Doveton, I will say no more 
to you. Love is the province of the heart, not of 
the head*; and, therefore, you must be guided by 
your owri feelings, and not by my advice. This is 
unsaying all that I have said to you‘before; but 
I will stand the charge of inconsistency. Com¬ 
mon sense, and love, have nothing to do with one 
another.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ERRATIC COURSES OF THE I^UAGINATION. 


“ I had a noble purpose, and the strength 
'I’o compass it: but I Imvo stop])ed half-way, 

And have bestowed the first fruits of my toil 
(hi objects little worthy to receive tliem.” 

13nowNl^c. 

“ ’Tis by comparison an easy task 

Kurtli to despise j but to converse with Heaven, 

This is not easy.” 

VVA DSWOnTH. 


Time passed—and very delightfully, *at the house 
of my good uncle. I must, yideed, have been a 
ihscontented, hungry mortal, if I had not been 
happy there. Suipmer was coming on; and in 
the spring-time of the year, I always breathe av 
atmosphere of hope. And then there was my 
uncle, a being to admire, and my cousin Emily, 
a creature to love ; and a life of “ admiration, 
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hope, and is indeed a very pleasant ex¬ 

istence. 

But there were two tf^posing circumstances that 
disquieted me—Iwo little cloudlets floating about 
tlj^ pure heaven of my serenity—and they were 
these: that week” after week passed away, and 
brought *me no .tidings of Mr. Anstruther, and 
that during this time, no communication of any 
sort was received by me from Sir Reginald 
Euston. 

Perhaps, I lijight add to these a third source of 
discomfort. My manuscripts were returned by 
the bookseller to whom I entrusted them, with 
a very polite note, stating that “ the multitude of 
his engagements prevented him from having the 
honour, &c., of introducing my work t6 the. pub¬ 
lic.” Upon this, I forwarded them to another 
publisher, and the same answer was returned;— 
to another,' and my third application brough|ja 
third reply, roiembling its forerunners. 

“ More writers than readers,” thought 1, us 1 
locked up the notes in my writing-desk. 

But I was young, and I was full of faith. A 

few stormy days will strip the trees of their foliage 

in Autumn; but in the Summer, though the winds 
. . . I 

pay. blow with all their virulence, not a Maf falleth 
to the ground. Youth can bear up against mis¬ 
fortunes, beneath the pressure of which age would 
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be crushed; aftid, indeed, I was little dispirited by 
the failure of my three grand hopes. 

One night, afterJ had retired to my chamber, it 
occurred to me that I wou^i replnise the manu-' 
scripts which had been treated so scornfully by 
the booksellei’s. I did so; and I was immediately 
struck by the multitude and the heinousitess of the 
faults which disfigured my poor work. Suddenly 
this consciousness came upon me*with a strange 
sickening sensation. I read on; and every page 
presented a new catalogue of monstrous deformities. 
Some passages were wretchedly flat,—others hor¬ 
ribly exaggerated,—exaggeration was indeed the 
main feature of the work, for it was fatally over¬ 
written ; and alnfost every character was strained 
into a Zm-sv*)' natura. I had neither men nor women 
in my drama; all the actors were either angels or 
demons.* Where I had attempted to be profound, 

I was generally obscure,—where iTitmorous, al¬ 
ways absurd,—where forcilile, invariably groti^sque. 
The story itself was in one part disjointed,—in 
another inextiicabljfc involved. PA’haps tliere 
never was a book written wath^so many faults in it 
of a totally opposite nature. Extremes of every 
kind met togetlftu'^in its pages ; and as a whole it 
was a miserable distortion. Yet, nevertheless, pa¬ 
radoxical as it may appear, there w'ere abundant 
signs of genius in eveiy chapter of the work. It 
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was a sort o( intellectual phenonienon. There 
were incidents enough in the volumes to form the 
machinery of half-a-dozen nosels, and they fol¬ 
lowed one another wil^ inconceivable rapidity, yet 
nojertheless the interest of the story flagged aw¬ 
fully, and the action of the plot was languid in the 
extreme. It was intended to be a philosophical 
narrative, and yet if was remarkably flippant, at 
the same time that it was excessively dull. But 
in spite of this it was a work of genius,—a .sj)lendid 
piece of extravagant folly. Its faults were chiefly 
those of a too exuberant imagination. I had 
thrown all my wealth into its pages without selec¬ 
tion or arrangement; and a number of beautiful 
j>arts may make a very inharmonious whole, as 
Albert Durer found, when he did “ take the best 
parts of divers faces, to make one excelle.nt 
or as Frankenstein discovered when he put toge¬ 
ther a numSer of beautiful limbs and features; 
and made a cemplete— teorister. The fact is, with 
regal’d to myself and my book, that 1 had had far 
too much to say; the thoughts and feelings of a 
whole life, which hg-d long l>een garnered up in my 
brain, were now emptied into thc.se volumes. 1 
had confessed myself, as Gbthe, sa'id, in this book ; 
I had rid myself of much perilous stuff, ‘and had 
done my mind much service by this first attempt 
at authorship; though the attempt had been a 
lamentable failure. 
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Smith, to whom I had imparted ^the history oi'* 
my transactions with the booksellers, and of my 
subsequent mortifying disc<tvery, tlius wrote to me. 
—“ How could you have expected otherwise, my 
dear Doveton ? Did I not tell you that there 
could be nothing more worthless than the manu¬ 
scripts of a boy of eighteen ? But let* not this 
failure dishearten you; and above all things, do 
not hum thhe manuscripts, for althdugh the book¬ 
sellers liavc refused them, and you yourself are 
ashamed of their defonuities, they may neverthe¬ 
less contain much valuable material which will be 
of use to you in another form, though in its pre¬ 
sent state utterly worthless. There can be no 
greater mistake ,than the destruction of MSS. by 
an author.in a fit of indignation. He is sure to 
repent of the act. However bad your work may 
be as a whole, there are probably detached pas¬ 
sages in it which you will nevei* surpass in the 
maturity of your intellect. Do noj destroy, but 
select j and remember, Doveton, that exaggeration 
in a young author is the most venial oSall offences, 
even as a propensity to run away is a fault, 
which in a young home we most readily overlook. 
There is no In^ie for an authorling if he begins 
tamely; • for age softens down, but does not 
strengthen ; and whilst it sharpens the judg¬ 
ment, it dulls the brightness of the inia- 
gination. Perhaps your creative powers will 
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never be more vigorous than they are nov?; 
but years will bring you critical discernment. 
You know howto mak<i; you must now learn how 
to destroy. Study the art of blotting, for without 
this few arrive at eminence; I was about to say 
none, but it was Shakspeare’s boast that he had 
‘never blotted a line.’ Ben Jonson’s comment 
thereupon you know as well I do, rny dear Dove- 
ton. I will 'not say to you, in tile words ol' 
Martial,— 

Comii^tur pnnica libram 
Spongia 

Non possnnt multa;, nun litura potest.* 

But I will advise you to take the pen into your 
hand, and dele — dele—dele : Ihot whatever you 
think objectionable, and never doubt,—doubt is 
condemnation; for if you be not sure that a pas¬ 
sage is goodi^ou may make yourself certain that 
it is bad.—!?Vnd, Doveton, a few* w'ords more. You 
may take occasion, in oK.e of the chapters of your 
book, to recommend young gentlemen to be care¬ 
ful how tliey open their* purses to interest¬ 
ing strangers with pale faces, black cloaks, 
and dying mothers at Bath. I hope that you 
will charge Mr. Anstruther ths interest of your 
money, when you get it. In the mean time be 

Take the sponge, boy ; undo wliat you have done, 

Not many blots will mend your book, but one. 
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guided by the counsels of your Yriend, John 
Smith.” 

And guided by lus counsels I was.—I became 
a critic, where before I was^ a poet. I began to 
pull down, where before I had built up, and I 
commenced the work of destruction mos* relent¬ 
lessly. It often happens, or, to use the language 
of Festus in the poem,* 


“It must oft full out 
That he whose labour perfects any w8rk 
Shall rise from it with eye so worn, that he 
Least of all men can measure the extent 
Of that le has accomplished 

and it is certain that, when I first left my book 
at the publisher’s, I. hud a very imperfect know¬ 
ledge of its actual merits, for there was a very 
strong impression on my mind of ‘the sexcellence 
of what I had writteif; but, having fpr some time 
rested from the labour of composition, and not 
having, in this interim^ even glanced sft my pro¬ 
ductions, I now reperused them with a new mind, 
or as though they .had been the work of another. 
My eyes were nojonger dazzled by the false glit¬ 
ter of my meretricious achievements; I saw, with 
a mortifying distinctness, the glaring faults that I 


Browning’s ParaceUis. 
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had committeS; the enchantment was gone ; all 
that had appeared so right and so solid was no¬ 
thing but “ Tantalus’ gold, no substance but mere 
illusions—and I, iJlysellj no longer one of the 
m^nates of the land, but a beggar—not a Dives, 
but a Lftzarus—not a conaueror, but a miserable 
dupe. 

But I did ftot despair. Nothing ufeikes me so 
strong as the consciousness of once having failed ; 
and so it was that I set about rebuilding the tower 
that 1 had demolished, with energies far surpassing 
those which had erected the original edifice. * My 
work progressed; and I said to my'self, “ If we 
desire to succeed, there is nothing like a failure at 
the outset.” 

All this time my moral character was under¬ 
going a great and important change for the better. 
The constant «com|>anionship of my uncle and 
my cousin Emily had a mo.st beneficial influence 
upon my yoimg and plastic mind. My uncle 
corrected my erroneous impressions; whilst my 
cousin Emily in her own beautiful self, exemplified 
her father’s precepts. I regarded the one as the 
impersonation of religion ; the other, of domestic 
charity; and it was very plain that I .had been 
led, by my imagination, into grievous offences 
against these two best qualities, which together 
make the perfection of the Christian character; 
and this knowledge sorely distressed me. I had 
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very few fixed dogmas of faith; altogether my 
notions of religion were of^the most vague and 
confused nature im&ginable; and*to confess the 
truth, I wandered on in ignorance; and if I did 
the work of God, I knew it not.'*^. 

One morning when we had risen from, family 
worship, my uncle said to me, “ My dea? Gerard, 
do you prity in secret to tlie Giver of good 
things?” My answer was a deep blush — and 
then one word was faltered out —“ Sometimes.” 

“Sometimes!” replied my uncle—“ You mean, 
Genird, that when your mind is distressed—when 
affliction coifies upon you and your hopes are 
darkened, you thgu pray to him for assistance; 
the selfishne,ss of your nature—forgive the harsh¬ 
ness of the phrase—compels you to acknowledge 
your God.” 

“ Nay, uncle, I never denied Him,” 

“ Not in words, peshaps; but do you not deny, 
by practically refusing to* commune with. Him, 
except in the hour of tribulation ? Affliction 
teaches a wicked person sometimes to pray ; Pros- 
fSsrity never ;’-f- w^ich showeth* that gratitude—” 
then he checked ^jv“iself suddenly, for his truthful¬ 
ness was gaining the ascendancy over his charity, 

** GJad hearts without reproach or blot, 

Who do thjr work, and know it not/' 

WonDbWOllTH. 

t Ben Jonson’s * Discovelies/ 
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and continued—“ But prayer, my dear boy, to be 
efficacious must be en^during.” 

“Oh, uncle,! I have been' very wicked—very 
ungrateful-” 

“ No, Gerardjf’ interrupted my uncle ; “ you 
have been guilty of a culpable neglect, but you 
have not been very wicked. You have thought, 
perhaps, that as you have committed no sin, you 
have had no occasion to pray, as forgiveness is the 
main object of our prayers; but it is not the sole 
object: and there are sins, you know, of omission. 
We may ‘ leave undone those things which we 
ought to do,’ as well as ‘ do those -things which 
we ought not to do.’ But y|ju know this, my 
dear boy; and therefore I need not t^ularge upon 
the matter. You are a reader and an admirer of 
Wordsworth’s poetry; do you know what he calls 
prayer?” ^ , 

I pondered for a few moments, and then replied 
in the negative. 

“ I will tgll you then,” replied my uncle— 

“ A Btream, whitli from the fountain of the heart 
Issuing, however feebly, nowhere'Mows 
Without access of unexpected strehgth.” 

f' 

“ Oh, uncle,” I exclaimed,—“ how true !—I 
have often been strengthened by prayer.” 

“ Then pray night and morning, my dear boy; 
and you will be stronger tlian you are now. Be- 
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sides,” added my uncle, “you are*of a grateful 
nature ; you are grateful to all your friends—even 
to me, who have done so li^Lle for^ou, very fre- 
(juently do you express you# gratitude. Human 
kindness never descends upon you unheeded or 
unacknowledged; why then are the exceeding 
goodnesses of God, which far surpass aJJ earthly 
gifts, accepted by you with an untl^^lnkful heart ? 
You cannot answer me ; then, my dear boy, let 
‘ the outgoings of the morning and evening praise 
Himand sometimes think that lie is with you. 
Oh! Indeed Gerard, it is a pleasant thing 'to 
build (wd a.chapel in our heart.’ ' Elige vitam 
optimam,’ wrote Seneca — ‘ consuetudo faciet 
j uc undissi mam. ” ^ 

On anotlaa' occasion, iiiy good nncle said to 
me, “ Gerard, I often hear you in your discourses 
making use of the words Nature and Fate in a 
manner more befitting a priest of Isis, tlian a wor- 
shipperoftbe Christian’sG(>d. NatureXndNecessity 
were the deities of the Egyptians—the passive and 
active principles to which they referreif all things. 
But we talk not in this wise. JYhat is Necessity 
or Fate, or Destir^, but the will of God ?—What 
is Nature but the tfjreration of that will ? The one 
the cause, the other the effect ? But you will* 
think, perhaps, that I am disputing about terms, 
and that my objections are mere verbal hyper- 
criticism. You mean the sam« thing, do you? 
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Then to-morfow, perhaps, you will talk about an 
Avatar, and say that you mean the incarnation of 
Christ.” 

“ My dear uncle 

" Tliere is nothing more dangerous than this 
confusion of terms. But it is most probable, Ge¬ 
rard, thqi, when' you make use of the words Nature 
and Fate, you attach no distinctive* meanings to 
them ; and that they merely serve as the indices 
of certain crude ideas in your mind. You use 
them chiefly because they are poetical; and your.s 
is a poetical temperament. INow tell me,'when 
you talk about Nature and Fate, do^ou attach to 
these words any single idea of the Divinity ?” 

I was obliged to confess that 1 did not. “ But 
is it wrong,” I asked, “ to use the word nature?" 

“ Not at all,” replied my uncle,—“ in its proper 
sense ,-7 meaning thereby the operations of the 
Deity: bui you speak of it as though it were the 
Deity itself.* I have heard you talk about the 
‘ will of nature,’ the ‘ power of nature,’ and so on, 
as though nature were an addve principle; indeed, 
as though it were die Great Cause; when it 
is only the effect of that cause? ^ I know whence 
you derive these expressions, tod there is no im- 
'purity in the source; but you must remember, 
Gerard, that we allow to poetry a certain latitude 
of expression, which cannot be admitted in com- 
m<m conversation.« and for this reason, that it is 
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dangerous, to familiarize ourselves to any vague¬ 
ness of expression which may in any way render 
less distinct our ideas of the thing to be expressed. 
I am sorry to say, ray dear bay, that I have known 
many warm admirers of nature, who have been 
but indifferent w’orshippers of Clod; and I have 
heard the ‘ benignant powers of* nature^ extolled 
by those wjio have scoffed at the J)eity. These 
are stem tnitlis, Gerard; and I would not have 
touched upon them, but as a warning to you. I 
think that 1 have heard you say, that you are ac¬ 
quainted with the writings of Jeremy Taylor.” 

“ Oh, yes,,uncle !—1 have read some of them 
very often.” 

“ Then you eSnnot have forgotten that section 
of the Holy Liviriy, ‘ On the Practice of the Pre¬ 
sence of God.’ — This good man does not talk 
about nature, but about tlie ubiquity of the Crea¬ 
tor. You will find the volume on the'second row 
of the shelves to your riglft-hand, as*you enter the 
library.” 

And when I had bfought the book to my uncle, 
he opened it, and presently he*read: “ Let every¬ 
thing you see, represent to your spirit the presence, 
the excellency, smd the power of God; and let 
your conversations with the creature lead you to* 
the Creator; for so shall your actions be done, 
more frequently with an actual eye to God's pre¬ 
sence, by frequently seeing him in the glass of the 
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creation. In' the face of the sun you may see 
God’s beauty •, in the fire you may feel his heat 
warming; in the water, his gentleness to refresh 
you.” “ You see, Gerard, that there is no talk 
about nature here. His theme is the omnipre¬ 
sence of God : and I cannot recommend to you a 
better eigsample'-than this spiritual man, Jeremy 
Taylor.” 

“ Oh !” I exclaimed, “ years ago, Mrs. Moore 
recommended his works to my perasal; and 1 
have read them;, but it appears witli little profit." 

“ How strangely do events come to pass, in 
connection with one another!” replitul my uncle. 
“ I it was, who first directed the attention of Co¬ 
lonel Kirby to these writings; he recommends them 
to his wife; and she, in turn, to my nephew.” And 
this led us to recur to the liistory of the Moores; 
and we spake no more, of religion that day. 

And whilst my uncle, by his precepts, was train¬ 
ing me “ in the way that 1 should go,”, my cousin 
Emily was constantly setting before me an example 
of kindness* and love, which was equally, with 
the doctrines of her father, beneficial to my 
momlity. ’ 

I had not been long in my untele’s house, before 
4 began fully to comprehend the meaning of 
Smith’s reproachful allusion to my neglect of tliose 
petty offices of kindness which ensure us so much 
love;— 
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Those little, nameless, miremembere(f acts 
Of charity and love,” 

which Wordsworth dills, with exqujsite truth, the 
“ best portion of a good man*s lifeand which I 
hitlierto had neglected as minuti® too paltry to be 
accounted in the least degree worthy of considera¬ 
tion. ITesting satisfied with the cotisciousaess that 
I was prepaned to make any greatesacrifices for 
those I loved, it had never occurred to me that I 
might conciliate affection by little acts of domestic 
kindness: but new, my cousin Ermly taught me 
that ? had all along been fatally in error. I 
scarcely beliesred Smith, when he told me that 
this neglect was the reason why I was no favourite 
at home; but m;^ cousin Emily’s daily behaviour 
was a tacit, but a constant reproach to me: and 
beholding in her a line of conduct, directly oppo¬ 
site to my own, producing a directly ojpposite re¬ 
sult, rny heart ackuo^’ledged the truth of Smith’s 
strictures, and I beheld tob plainly %he full ex- 
biut of my delinquency. There is no reproach 
that sinks into the hedH; so deeply as fhe sight of 
another performing^—and being* rewarded for the 
peribrmance of—tllose duties which we have failed 
in ourselvesj and'therefore, every little act of 
kindness tTiat my cousin Emily did,—and she was 
doing them all day long towards her fether, or 
towards me,—reminded me of my own sins of 
von. II. G 
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omission; and I felt how very inferior in kindness, 
and in love, I was to my cousin Emily- But this 
sense of inferiority is a workei* much good; and 
we are seldom moitiified by the superior virtues of 
another veiy long before we endeavour to emulate 
them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE LONG-EXPECTED ONES. 


Flowers are lovely, love is flowet-like, 
Friends^p is n shelteriug tree— 

Oh^ tlio joys that came down shower-like. 

Of friendship, love, and liberty. 

Ere I was old.” 

COLERIDOE, 


One day—it was in the beginning of June—I was 
lying beneath a birch-<ree upon the lawn, reading 
the Bible,—yes, reader, the Bible, for my uncle’s 
admonitions had wi’ought a very serious change upon 
tlie nature of my^bits and reflections, and I had 
become, for I always fell into extremes, something' 
very like a religious enthusiast, when my cousin 
Emily came running up to me, with a letter in 
either hand, and before she had .reached the spot 
G 2 
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where I was'lying, she cried out to me in her 
gladsome, musical voice,—" Gerard, dear! what 
will you give ^e for these,-i^what will you give 
me for these letters ?* 

“ A kiss, Emmy, love,” I replied. 

“ And will you pay your courier extraordinary 
no bette’’ than “that, Gerard ?” and my cousin 
Emily shook «her‘beautiful ringlets, for she had run 
out to me bare-headed with the letters. 

“ A thousand kisses, Emmy, I will give you.” 

My cousin Emily held up the letters above lier 
head, and cried out, “ News—news! plenty of news, 
Gerard,—foreign post-marks, and franks by Ca¬ 
binet Ministers ; they have made you Lord Chan¬ 
cellor at least.” 

Ifp I started from my recumbent position, my 
heart beating almost audibly. “ Oh ! Emmy, 
give me the letters;—you little provoking creature 
you; come back, come bayk;”—for seeing my 
eagerness to* possess the letters, she had run away 
—the playful little thing! — and I now heard her 
ringing laugh, as favra-like fehe bounded across the 
lawn.—“ Oh! come back, Emipy,” I exclaimed. 

But on went my cousin Eml’v, so I ran after 
her, crying out, “ Emmy, you dear creature, do 
stop;” but still she laughed, and still she bounded 
onward, her hair uplifted by the breeze, and the 
scarf, which she had thrown over her shoulders, 
streaming out, like a meteor, behind her. Soon, 
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for ] was tlie fleeter of the two, I gained upon her, 
and at length I had caught hfer. " You,|frovoking 
little creature, I wiIPpay you for tliig,” I exclaimed, 
as I clasped her in my ann%, and smothered her 
forehead, cheeks, lips, neck, shoulders, all, with 
kisses. “Now, Emmy, give me the letters, for 
I am dying to see what they contain. ”, 

“ Well, then, here they ai’e,” said my cousin 
Emilybut you naughty man, you don’t deserve 
them:—gently, Gerard, one at a time j it becomes 
you to be more patient;—now, here, you may 

take this first, it is a letter from Lord-, invit- 

ing you to he Lord Chancellor, or Lord Privy 
Seal, or something of that kind; and, here, Ge¬ 
rard, is the^othef from Paris,—from the king of 
France, I have not the smallest doubt; perhaps he 
has written to ask whether you will condescend to 
be English tutor to the Dauphin. ^And now, Ge¬ 
rard, I will leave you to digest these two important 
proposals;” and off ran my cousin Emily, singing 
all the way as she went. 

My heart beat most violently, and 1 trembled 
all over as I looke(J at the supesscriptions of these 
two letters. The?one from Paris I immediately 
guessed to be a coihmunication from Sir Reginald 
Euston; and the other, which was franked by a 
Cabinet Minister, I rather thought, contained the 
offer of a situation in one of the government offices, 
procured by the good baronet’s instrumentality. 
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I was almost ''afraid to open this letter; I looked 
at the dh-ection agaiii^ and again;—there was the 

hand-writii^ qf Lord-;' but the letter had 

not come from London, but from his Lordship’s 
countiy seat in H—shire, whifrier I knew he had 
withdrawn himself, though in the very middle of 
the session, for the purpose of recruiting his health. 
At length I summoned courage and tore open 
the envelope; the inclosure was addressed in a dif¬ 
ferent hand-writing; I opened that also, and a 
bank-note fell'drom the letter upon the ground. 

It was from Anstruther.—The letter commenced 
with “ My dear young friend,” and ended with 
« very sincerely your obliged and grateful Edwin 
Anstruther.” His mother was only just dead, and 
he wrote to me the day after the funeral. Her 
suflferings had been protracted to a length surpris¬ 
ing to all the ^faculty, and, throughout this time, 
Mr. Anstruther had watched constantly beside her, 
in a state of "mind almctet bordering upon delirium, 
and no thought had entered his brain uncon¬ 
nected with his poor mother. He implored me to 
look with kindness* upon his neglect, and not to 
judge harshty of his seeming ab^Jpce of honourable 
and gentleman-like feeling. In conclusion, he 
' entreated that I would write to him ;—“ and” he 
added, “ tell me, I beseech you, if there be any 
means whereby I may practically testify the grati¬ 
tude that I have professed to you in words. Can 
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I serve you? Answer me fr^kJy; aSid let no false 
delicacy prevent you from foins^ me tjjis fevour. 
I am longing to render you 'some^semce. What 
sliall 1 do fmr you? I have money; I have interest 
—interest in the political and the literary worlds 
—interest in the army and in *the church. Will 
you come and live with me? •! have a large 
bouse, a wide park, horses and dogs,and game and 
fish in abundance; but I live alone—I am a com¬ 
panionless being—a fragment broken oflT from the 
main rock of humanity. My house i«i always a house 
of mourning, ainl 1 feel that I am not a companion 
for one in the spring season of his youth, full of 
hope, and life, and animal spirits;. and I would not 
that my globm^should throw a shadow over the 
sunshine of your heart. I tell you, therefore, what 
you will find:—without, a beautiful country, exten¬ 
sive gardens, and pleasure-grounds, every thing 
that you can desire, you be a sportsnSan, whether 
you hunt, shoot, or fisb;—within,<a well-stored 
library, a picture gallery not wholly worthless, and 
a childless, broken-hearted old man, v?ho will open 
his-arms to receive you, and pour upon you the 
little love that is not buried with the dead in their 
graves.’ 

Large tear-drops rolled down my cheeks as i 
read these affectii^ passages in poor Anstruther’s 
letter. “ I knew it,” said I, “ I never doubted 
bis truth; I was always sure .that some day he 
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Would write t‘o mej-itand so kind too,—oil ! yes, 
I will gfe(^,to him. ■( He wants me; he wants a 
friend; he is chjldless, I will bd to him a son;”—— 
but here I checked nrfyself, and thus continued my 
soliloquy. " No, no, this must not be; Gerard 
Doveton, this must not be. He is rich; he has 
no child^pn; and if there be a pitiful creature in 
the world, I ;im sure that creature h a legacy- 
hunter. No, Gerard Doveton, into the affections 
of tliis man you worm not yourself honestly. Away 
with the debasing thought at once !—not so fallen, 

not so mean, not so contemptible as that-” 

and then I cried aloud in all the enthusiasm of 
truth,—“ Oh ! would that Mr. Anstruther were 
poor!” 

“ But I will thank him,” I thought, “ I will 
thank him for his kindness. I will write to him 
this moment, and pour out the gratitude of my 
heart;”—and thinking this, ,I entered the house, 
and ran to my chamber, that I might be alone 
whilst I wrote, for I was much moved, and the 
tears were standing in mine feyes, and my bosom 
laboured with a weight of feeliqgs not to be sup¬ 
pressed, r, 

I took the pen into my hand,'and I wrote with 
mconceivable rapidity. Three pages were speedily 
covered, and then I crossed them, and I said a 
number of things, all signifying nothing; then I 
signed my name to this precious document, and 
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tried to read wBat I had beea writing, but I could 
scarcely decipher the charaAers, fnd what I did 
decipher, was so exl^vagant/so meaniilgless, and 
so confused, that it might have gone far, in any 
court of justice, to prove the fact of my insanity. 
This letter I immediately destrt)yed, and began 
another, which was too fomial, tqo cold, too arti¬ 
ficial ; this I tore to pieces, and then I commenced 
a third, which pleased me no better than its fore¬ 
runners. Then again I wrote, “ my dear Sir,” but 
I could not think of an apt .beginnii^, so I opened 
Anstnither’s letter, and read it over once more 
from beginnmg to end ; and whilst I was racking 
my brain for an exordium, I looked at the enve¬ 
lope, and at tlu^seal, without any definite inten¬ 
tions. Thert; was something, however, in the seal, 
tliat particularly attracted my notice. It was a 
coat-of-arms, and I thought that I had seen the 
quarterings thereof before; the wak whs broken, 
but I put the pieces togethgr, and thep scrutinized 
the minute figures impressed upon them very 
(dosely. I was positive that I had somewhere 
seen those armorial bearings before. I pondered, 
and taxed my memory,—then looked again at the. 
seal,—I had seeifHhose figures before, and under 
peculiar ctrcumstances; those tliree lions rampant, 
and the boar’s head, and the fleur-de-lis, they were 
familiar to me; but where had I seen them ? I 
asked myself many a time in vain. 

G 5 
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But at laigth the ^,uth flashed ilpon my brain ; 
and stalling I ftiOTed across the room, and 
knelt before a laige nbx. My heart almost stood 
still, and my hand Ijrembled so violently, that it 
was some time before I could imlock the chest, 
and take from it' a little book, witli which I re¬ 
turned to the lyriting table; and then again 1 
seated myself down, and looked at the mysterious 
seal. 

The little book was the copy of Erasmus’ Col¬ 
loquies, with ^which Mrs. Moore had presented 
me, and wherein I liad discovered the fifty-pound 
note so strangely inserted between its pages. 

I opened it; perhaps it will be remembered that 
there was the engraving of a coi.’’t-of-arms within 
the cover of the volume. One glance was suffi¬ 
cient to assure me, that the armorial bearings 
up>on the seal, and in the book, were precisely 
identical. ' I 'compared them, there was not a 
shade of diflerence ; and, moreover, the initials 
E. A. were in the book, and my fiiead’s name was 
Edwin Anstruther. l 

And this little book, friis cop^ of Erasmus, had 
actually belonged to Anstruther! How passing 
stance !—^how inextricably in,tefi\voven seemed all 
othe circumstances relating to the Moores'. I asked 
myself “ Can it be possible that he, Ekiwin Anstru¬ 
ther, has any knowl«ige of my humble friends ?” 
'Then I answered, “ It may be; yes, it may be ; 
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and 1 will ask*hii]a; 1 will «ut ttoe question to him 
at once; I will say to Ansti^ther, can 

you throw any light ^iJon tBf obscuritjT’which now 
envelopes the history of thp Moores? Did you 
know General Kirby? do yon know Mrs. Moore?’ ” 
And then a wild fancy entered my brain, which 
was extinguished almost as soop as it was con¬ 
ceived ; and I said to myself, “ No, tl5s cannot 
be; for he has himself told me that he is child¬ 
less.” 

Then a season of calnrer reflection ensued: and 
it oscurred to me that, without any agency of 
romance, this little volume of Erasmus’ Colloquies 
might have passed from Mr. Anstruther into the 
possession of J)4rs. Moore. Books and horses 
change thfiir owners more frequently than any 
other description of property. Almost every book- 
collector, in the course of his life, has five or six 
different libraries; it is the delight i>f a biblio- 
manist to sell off, and tq collect apew; besides, 
duplicate copies find their way into the market 
from all the first libraries in England, even from 
that of the British Museum. ^ It was certainly a 
singular coincidence, that this volume should have 
passed into m^'hands; but, perhaps, there is 
scarcely* a collector in the world, who has no^ 
stumbled, in the shops of the dealers, upon many 
books, which have erst belonged to his most inti¬ 
mate friends; and had I lived a few years longer 
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in the world, h shouldAave been leSs surprised by 
this “ coi^idence.” youth is the season ol' 
“ the marmlous: ”—we groj? older, we cease to 
wonder, even at tliat^hich is really wonderful; 
vve pass from Fairy-land, into a world of common¬ 
place, and I canmft say that we gain much by tlie 
change. 

But I tliou^ht to myself, there can be no haini 
in just asking Mr. Anstruther, whether he knows 
the name of Kirby or of Moore; and, having 
anived at tliis ^conclusion, I once more began to 
write. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE TALEKT MULTIPLIED. 


He K-iio riskiuiotliiiig will gain notliing ever; 

I cannot thills it wise to gamer up 
Our merchandiae and never put to sea. 

Men may be over-cautious.—I have dared, 

And a great triumph has just crowned niy darings.’’ 

-MS. 


“ Gerakd, dear, hav« you lost any thing?” said 
my cousin Emily^ as she met me in the hall, 
about two hours after the receipt of my let¬ 
ters. 

“ Oh !• yes, Emma, I am just going out to, 
look. I left one of my letters beneath the Birch- 
tree.” 

“ A letter—and nothing else?” asked my cousin 
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’Emily, looking into m* face so archly that I could 
not help ^claiming,-jM 

“ Why, ‘you look|*whole yolumes, my dear 
Emma.” 


“Volumes! Do I \oo]s. BanJt Notes? Again 
I ask, what have you lost?” 

I could no longer be in ignorance of her mean¬ 
ing, and t replied, “ Why, yea, Emily, I have lost 
a Bank Note—that is to say, I must have left 
one beneath the tree, for I cannot find it in my 
pockets.” ^ 

“ Oh ! a Bank Note—you have lost a It'.ank 
Note,” returned my cousin Emily, in her usual 
playful manner; “ but you must identify it, Ge¬ 
rard,- before I give it to yon; na^ tell me what 
was the number ?” 


“ The number? Have Bank Notes numbers? 


Upon my word, Emmy, I don’t know.” 

Emily lailghid, for child as she was, she knew 
more about these mattep thhn did I. “ So you 
don’t know the number of the note; then tell me 
what was its amount?” 


“ Oh ! yes,” I exclaimed, “ that I can tell you 
—it was worth thirty pounds.’’ 

“ Thirty!” said my cousin Efciily, ftdding up 
the note, “ then this belongs to somebodyvlse.” 

“ Strange/^|Baid. I, “ but I believe that you are 
jesting; youpretty, little, dear, playful rogue; and, 
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Emmy love, Iferk you, I ^(H»ise Aat if you play 
the cheat any longer, I WH punish yo^, as I did 
this morning, by ^motheiyig you afl over ^yith 
kisses.” 

“ Oh ! I don’t mind that,” replied Emily; “ be¬ 
sides, I only speak the truth. * If your note was 
worth but thirty pounds, this can^iot well be yours, 
dear Gerard. Unless, indeed,” she added, play¬ 
fully, ** some benignant wood-nymph has de¬ 
scended from the birch-tree, in your absence, 
and trembled the amount of your poney with the 
addmon of a ten pound note.” 

“ What do you mean, Emmy?” 

“ Have birch-trees any peculiar effect upon the 
paper money ^the Bank of England ? ” 

“ You Speak in riddles, love. I don’t know 
what you mean; but you are determined to try 
my patwnce to-day.” 

" It is good for you. You ar? irfUch too im¬ 
petuous ; but you *have, behaved iolerably well 
on the whole. So I will tell yon at once, Gerard, 
that I have found beneath the birch-tree, where 
you were lying in the morning, this letter—the 
king of France’s letter about the Dauphin; with 
what indignity ^ou have treated it! -»-and beside 
it, ther^ was an hundred poimd note, which I 
suppose, was a little acknowledgment from the 
Prime Minister, for value received, great Ge¬ 
rard.” 



mvETon. 

“ An hundrell poiindlpote, Emmy^ Oh! sl)o\v 
it to me; jrou must jest.” 

“.Nay, wrard, ]oc^*at it, titen—but you must 
not take it, for it cann»t be yours. If you snatcJi 
it, ’twill be highway robbery, or some such heinous 
offence.” ' 

I looked at theaiotej and Mr. Henry Hasc liad 
certainly promised to pay me, on demand, the sum 
of one hundred pounds. It was very strange; I had 
lent Anstruther thirty, and he had returned me 
one hundred pounds. 

“ Well, Emmy, I am very much astonish«l— 
but this is the first that I have seen of the note; ” 
and then I told her who had remitted the money, 
and acquainted her with all that <had passed be¬ 
tween Mr. Anstruther, and myself. 

She pretended to be very much disappointed, 
and put on a mock expression of mortification. 

“ I thought it’was from the Prime Minister, and 
it turns out t« be from g, Mr. Anstruther—some¬ 
body, that nobody knows.” 

“Nay, Emmy; not that. Somebody knows 

Mr. Anstruther, for Lord-, one of the Cabinet 

Ministers, has franked his letter to me.” 

As she said this, Mr. Pembertcfti joined us, and 
lo told him the whole history of Mr. Anstruther, 
and the Bank Note. 

It is no more than you deserve, Gerard,” said 
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niy kind uncle, “ for youi^xcessive generosity; 
your good Saniaritanship, jamost I yiiy say;” 
and the tears glistened in nis eyes, as he spoke, 
“ Nothing is more becoming to youth, than tritsi- 
bigness, if I may invent such a jvord. Suspicion, 
always unlovely, is loathsome in a young person. 
Let people say that you acted unwisely, if they 
will—depend upon it, that you acted*nobly. Trust 
in the integrity of your fellow's, as long as you can, 
my dear boy, for this world becomes very barren, 
as as we begin to suspect.” 

“ But, uncle, you do not think that it would be¬ 
come me to ittain this money.” 

“ In a moral sense, perfectly—in a conventional, 
perhaps not^” 

“ And I cannot do wrong by returning it? ” 

“ 1 am not sure of that,” replied my uncle, “ by 
retuniin'g it, you may cause pain toh,anpther—and 
it is always wrong to,cause pain, when it can be 
spared w'ithout offending against virtue.” 

And thus I was placed in a dilemma. I did 
not like to retain tlie money; and I did not like to 
return it. 

So not wishing to analyze the nature of my 
obligations with too much subtlety, I said to 
Mr. Pemberton, “ Uncle, I have received a let¬ 
ter, this day, from my good fiiend Sir Reginald 
Euston.” 
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" And what say^ tB*: worthy Baronet?” 

" Oh i'l jfrill tell ym presently.”—And I opened 
the letter. “ Sir Re^nald waS in Paris when he 
wrote—” 

“ And Leonard Kirby ?” 

I read a little further, and then answered “ Leo¬ 
nard is dead.” 

♦ 

I continued> to read, and presently I exclaimed, 
“Oh! what do you think, uncle? Sir Reginald 
is going to be married.” 

•“ And who the lady to be blessed with su/,h a 
husband ?” 

“ Emma Kirby —^the sister of hie. poor friend, 
and the daughter of Mrs. Moore, who is one of 
Sir Reginald’s tenants. How ^;’.an<Tely things 
come to pass—do they not, my dear uncle !” 

“ Not strangely, but happily and wisely are 
these events prdered by Providence. The sann 
interposition that has deprived poor Emma of a 
brother has'bestowed bpon her the best of hus¬ 
bands. Seldom does God smite us witliout pour¬ 
ing balm into our wounds.” ' 

“ And this too yuch a special interposition, ” I 
replied—“ Destiny—” 

“ God, Gerard”— 

■“ Forgive me, uncle—I had forgotten your ad¬ 
monishments; but I was going to say that, by this 
tissue of events, God has not only presented 
Emma Kirby with the very best of men for a hus- 
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baud, but has restored to TOr a long lost parent; 
for they must meet togetheifihiother a^d daughter, 
wlien Sir Reginald \akes hiabrideio thfrhall.” 

“ And that meeting—’ returned my uncle 
thoughtfully, “ will be a paii^ul meeting, and 
perhaps, better avoided. Yet you say that the 
widow Moore is a good woman.” 

“ Oh ) cme of the best,”—I exclaimed, lifting 
my eyes from Sir Reginald’s letter. Then I 
added, “ Emma Kirby and the baronet were 
fellcJ^v-travellers from London to* Paris. Poor 
Leonard had written to his sister, beseeching her 
to bless himljefore he died; but she was resolved 
t o do more—to nurse him—to smooth his dying 
jiillow, an<4 tc^lose the eyes of her brother after 
death. For this holy purpose she set out for 
Paris, accompuiiied only by her maid. On board 
the Calais steamer Sir Reginald bcc%m(i acquainted 
with her name; than he addressed her, and a 
mutual ex{)lanation very s*oon was exchanged be¬ 
tween them. It would have been •^onderful ifj 
under such circumstances, love had not sprung up 
in their hearts. Pcannot fancy* any situatimi more 
likely to engender mutual affection.” 

“ Nor,I, Gerard—and the most enduring affec¬ 
tion—that which begins witli veneration—” 

“ And sympathy,' I added, “ where veneration 
is—and sympathy—love cannot be very far be¬ 
hind.” 
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“ May they be ^ h^py as they deserve to be, ’ 
said myun,cle; “but ^ell me, Gerai’d, when are 
they to be married ?”ti 

“ Not yet, uncle; tor it would not be becominff, 
they think, to throw aside the mourning-ganneiil 
too soon;—but before the winter, for it is Sir Re¬ 
ginald’s kitention to spend his Christmas at the 
Hall.” 

“ And what are they to do in the interim V’ 

“ Emma is living with a friend, a cousin of her 
father’s, in Paris; and it is Sir Reginald’s i^>ten- 
tion to dwell there also; for he has taken a hou.sc, 
until the celebration of his nuptials.” 

“ That is well,” said my uncle Pemberton; “ and 
you have a good friend in Sir Rv^ginald Euston. 
He seem^ to like you, Gerard; for he has made 
you his confidant. 'Tis a good thing to have 
many frien4s.’i 

“ Oh, uncle I and he is the kindest of men;— 
this letter is full of kindness. He promised, before 
he set out for Paris, that he would exert all his in¬ 
terest to procure me a situation in one of the 
government-offices.* I have foi' some time been 
expecting to hear from him; am) now he tells me 
that he has not been idle in my behalf; that he 
1ias had the choice offered him of two or three 
situations, all of which he has declined, not think¬ 
ing that they are good enough for me; but that, 
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being well aware that a %er^nal application is 
always more efficacious tl»p a written one, he 
recommends my waiting patently *ntil the winter, 
when he promises that he will spare no exertion 
to obtain me the best situation p/ocurable by inte¬ 
rest of no ordinary power.” 

“ Then do so, by all means,” said my*uncle;— 
“ you are young, and a few monthsf delay cannot 
be of any serious consequence. I confess, though,” 
he add(‘d, with a benevolent smile, “ that I am an 
intc?^isted party, and therefore, perhaps, not quite 
capable of giving the soundest advice: for you 
must know, Gerard, that neither Emmy nor my¬ 
self are particulsyly desirous that you should leave 
us; and as Jon^ as wc think that you are happy— 
and we do think so, at present, my dear boy,—we 
intend to do our best to detain you amongst us:— 
do we not, Emmy, my dear ?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried, my cousin Emily; “we do 
indeed ; and we wUl keep \ou, GerarS,—you shall 
be bur prisoner; and if you attempt to escape, I 
will bind you with chains of adamant, like the 
t:aptive knight in the story.” Atid then she added, 
laying both her, hands upon my shoulders, and 
looking i)eseechingly into my face, “ but you do 
not wi.sh to leave us, I am sure?—we shall have 
no occasion for the chains.” 

“ For no other chains than tliose which now 
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bind me, and the 3 f'ar^ more enduring than ada¬ 
mant:—fetters of Emmy, dearest! — and 
they will not snlFer ml to escajfie,” 

Then my uncle said, “ Gerard, you must not 
consider yourself as a visitor only in this house.— 
Why should you ever leave us?—Nay, do not 
misunderstand liie: I would not, for the whole 
world, that yen should eat the bread nf idleness, 
my dear boy: I should be your woret enemy, were 
I to propose such a step.—‘ Give a young man a 
bible and a caUing, and you have done yourtbest 
for him,’ said a certain divine. No, Gerard, 1 was 
only about to tell you, that my house shall be al¬ 
ways to you a home. Your avocations will most 
probably bring you to the metropS^s, and then we 
will domesticate you here. We love you, Gerard; 
—Emmy q^nd I, we love you: Emmy, as a brother, 
and I, my dc{ir boy, as a son. But we will talk 
over your future prospects more at length, by and 
bye. In th6 meantime, at all events, you must 
promise to abide with us ’till Sir Reginald returns.” 

My heart was too lull to answer,—I looked the 
gratitude that I could not speak; and having 

P ised my uncle’s hand, and kissed Emily on the 
head, I left the room that I might give vent to 
my feelings in the solitude of my own chamber, 
and offer up my thanksgivings to God. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE PUPPET-WIRES. 


«—. Well, now, my fortnne’s made; 

I shall walk proudly with my head in the air; 

Who sayO am not great ? W^hy duck ye Hot, 

Wheft r^ss by; I am the ripest wit 

That ever trod Paul’s walk; I pray ye, gentlemen, 

Not to forget my merits.” 

Old Play. 


Th&t night before I addressed myself to sleep, I 
wrote two letters— ofie to Mr. AnstruAer, and the 
other to Sir Reginald Euston. • Both were expres¬ 
sive of the most heartfelt gratitude. To the former 
I returned the surplus money that he had sent me, 
merely saying that there was some mistake, and* 
promised at some future period to visit him at 
Charlton Abbey. I then asked him, for I was 
fully determined to investigate, if there were any, 
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the mystery of the' Ei/ismus, whether he had ever 
known General Kirby,? “ because,” I added some¬ 
what deceptively, “ l^s son (fled the other day at 
Paris, and Sir Reginald Euston, my kind friend, 
has betrothed hinjself to Miss Kirby, the sole 
surviving child of the General, and they are to be 
married at the lajter end of the autumn.” I did 
this that Mr. Anstruther might not thiplc that the 
question I had put to him was dictated by any 
more cogent feeling than that of a common 
curiosity to aseertain whether one’s friends art ac¬ 
quainted with one another; and my intimacy with 
Sir Reginald Euston rendered the iirquiry a per¬ 
fectly natural one. 

^ Having put this question to IVfcs, Anstruther, 1 
proceeded to answ er one he had put to me. Could 
he help me ? Was there any possible means 
whereby he ij'iight render me a service ? To tliis I 
replied in the affirmative — “ Yes, ray dear Sir,” 
thus I wrote! “ you can serve me; and willingly 
do I accept your kind offer of assistance, advanced, 
as I am sure it is, with so faiuch sincerity. You 
say that you have interest in the- literary world; it 
is to this quarter that my desires turn themselves, 
for I have often hoped to distinguish myself as an 

"author. I dare say that you are not ignorant 
of the difficulties which impede the progress of a 
young Writer along the paths of fame — the many 
extranepi^ circumstances w'hich are the making or 
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the tMidoing of the young as)firer — circumstances, 
which have often prostrated the travQjler at the 
very outset of his journey to^he laild of promise, 
which l)e sees afar-off, and pants eagerly to reach. 
But to speak more definitely, ray dear sir, — I 
have written and am now correcting a work of 
fiction which I am desirous to lay before tlfe world, 
should it be*lcemed by competent judges worthy 
of such a distinction ? Can you introduce me to a 
publisher, who will attend to me, and cause my 
manuscripts to be read, and pub*lish them if 
Worthy of publication. By doing this you will 
confer on nie*an infinite obligation; for you will 
satisfy by this act of kindness the desire nearest to 
Illy heart. TJieif very good of you to offer thus 
to befriend one of whom you know so little as 
myself!” 

Not many days after the transmission of this 

letter, I received a connnunication from Mr.-, 

one of our most eminent Metropolitan Publishers, 
lie understood that I had a work of fiction ready 
tor the press, and he requested the honour of in¬ 
troducing it to the world. Would I favour him by 
forwarding the MSfB. to his address, that he might 
place them,immediately in the hands of his reader, 
though he added that there could be little doubt of 
their merits, as they had been recommended to his 
attention by one of the first scholars of the day. 

“ Blessings wait on thee, thefu kind-hearted 

vot. H. H 
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man ! — my generotfs patron, Anstruther !” *1 ex¬ 
claimed. . My heart overflowed with gratitude. 
My first impiflse w^S immediately to set out for 
Charlton Abhey, that I might throw myself at the 
feet of my benefactor, and kiss the hem of his 
garment. But I remembered that my presence 
was required hi the metropolis, and I resolved at 
once to call upon Mr.-, with my lMSS., think¬ 

ing that I should cause greater pleasure to An¬ 
struther, by acquainting him with the happy 
results of his kindly intentions towards me. This 
I did. With the two first volumes of my book, 1 
waited upon my friendly publisher, who received 
me with the utmost urbanity and kindness, com¬ 
plimenting me upon my extrem'fe-jcuth, and j.uo- 
phesying my future celebrity. He put into my 
hands some sheets of an unpublished work by 
one of oxr'liiost celebrated authors, and requested 
me to amuse myself by perusing them, whilst he 
just glanced at the contents of my manuscripts. 

I tookAe papers into my hand, but I read not 
a single line; for I was in a woeful state of nervous 
excitement, and i could not take my eyes off the 
face of the publisher, whilst he , was turning over the 
pages of my manuscripts. I watched every change 
upon his countenance in an agony of tremulous 
suspense. I was never less composed in my life. 
My temples throbbed, and all my pulses galloped, 
and my teeth chattered as though I had been 
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seizfci with an ague fit. But tliis torture endured 
not very long. The bookseller in Iqss than a 
fjuartcr of an hour rose froi^ the feble where he 
was sitting, unlocked a ■writing-desk, and took 
therefrom a small slip of paper,»his face wearing 
all this time an aspect of peculiar benevolence. 

What could he be about? — I watched fiim with 
straining e^.s; he was writing something upon 
the slip of paper that he had taken from his desk. 
But perhaps, after all, it related not to me, perhaps, 
merely a memorandum of some thoughts that had 
accidentally flashed across his mind. But no; 
fijr his pen was stopped suddenly, and he said, 
“ Mr. Doveton, will you favour me with your 
Christian nanw^ 

My voice was almost inaudible, as it faltered 
out “ Gerard.” 

“ Gerard, or Gerald ?” asked the bookseller. 

“ Gerard.” 

“ Then I hope Mr. Gerard Doveton will suffer 
me to publish his manuscripts, and a*:cept this 
note as a small return for the favour he will con¬ 
fer on me by so doing.” 

And so saying, the bookseller put into my hands 
the slip of.paper on which be had been writing. 

I looked at it; and I saw that the letters upon 
it were partly in print and partly in my manus¬ 
cript ; but my brain swam round so dizzily, that it 
was some time before I could decipher the cha- 
H 2 
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lacters. At length I^read something about ‘Spay¬ 
ing Gerar4 Doveton, Esq. or bearer, the sum of 
three hundred pounds.” 

1 started with surprize, and exclaimed eagerly, 

“ You don’t me^ to say, Mr.-, that my MSS. 

are worth this /” 

“ We are not much in the habit,” replied the 
bookseller with a smile, “ of giving* more money 
for manuscripts than they are worth. If you are 
contented with your bargain, I can assure you that 1 
am well satished with mine.” 

“ But,” said I, “ you have not read them — 
you do not know what the book contains. Had 
you not better take time to consider this far too 
liberal offer?” 

Then the bookseller still smiling, replied, 
“Authors, I assure you, Mr. Doveton, are not wonf 
to be so sswpulous as this.” 

“ Nor publishers so liberal,” said I. 

“ Never ^ear,” returned Mr.-, “that a young 

author, in^fi negotiation of this kind, will get the 
better of an old bookseller. No, Mr. Doveton. 
you need not alarm yourself on my account ; 
depend upon it that I am quite «afe.” 

“ You shall be that;” said I, “ for ifethe work 
do not pay-” 

“ Good morning,” interrupted the bookseller, 
‘‘ let me have the third volume as soon as possible 
— good morning* to you — oh ! it’s sure to pay ; 
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yoonoed not distress yoursSlf good morning — 

I will send you the proofs by the twopenny,”—and 
the worthy publisher quitted J|:he room, resolutely 
determined not to hear another word from my 
mouth concerning the bargain, that I considered 
so detrimental to his interests, and so advantageous 
to mine. So I sallied forth into th» streets, 
scarcely kupwing whither I went, Vith mingled 
feelings of astonishment, pride, gratitude and joy. 
Could it be possible that a boy of nineteen had 
written a book worth three hundrfed pounds i I 
asked myself this question again and again ; and 
when I recurred to what had just passed in the 
bookseller’s parlour, I could not help thinking that 
there had b^ajii»s=ome juggle practised upon me — 
that I was labouring under a delusion of mind, 
and that the bookseller had not given me the three 
hundred pounds;—but there was th^gjj^que in my 
waistcoat pocket; I it out and .read what was 
written upon it ; and tltere was the Banker’s 

naifle, and my name, ^d Mr.-’s name, — it 

was very certain that the money was mine. 

My proper course lay westward; but I was 
jouiTieying on to'^ards the city, in a state of rather 
pleasant gibstraction. I was already a great man in 
embryo, I was the author of‘Drayton, the Drearnei.’' 

1 had just received three-hundred pounds for 
an intellectual creation, so entirely my own, that 
no one but myself had ever looked upon its pages; 
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the sun of my ffeme* Would soon appear ^{jove 
the horizon, and dazzle the whole world ; unas¬ 
sisted and aloQe I ha^ accomjilished all this—nay, 
neither unassisted nor alone,— without Austruther, 
what should I have been? Quisque mat faher 
fortune: every man the architect of his own for¬ 
tune;—yes, the architect; and I had modelled, 
but I required»ihe agency of others to biiKd—but the 
word faber signified a workman, not a designer— 
was Sallust then right, when he put these words 
together?—but was Sallust the author of this apho¬ 
rism?—oh J yes, it was certainly Sallust—no, it was 
Appius as quoted by Sallust—“id verum esse, quod 
in carminibus Appius ait,fabrum esse suae fortunse.” 
It was Appius then; but Salluai;,.,qoufimis tlie 
truth of it—id verum esse. But I neither agreed 
with Appius the poet, nor with Sallust the historian; 
and it was^^qt presumption in me to difter from 
them; for I was Doveton ^he Novellist; and I 
questioned Whether eitlier Appius or Sallust had 
received three hundred pojjnds for a work. ‘ 

And thus I went on soliloquizing, first on one 
.subject, then on another—speculating, devising, 
looking forward with the eye of bppe, or retrospec¬ 
tively with the eye of memory, quite wrapped up in 
*a shroud of thought, for I was insensible to the 
goings on of the visible world, and I knew not 
whether I was traversing a crowded thoroughfare, 
or a desert plain. • Now, Mr. Godwin has said in 
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his arid I will tj^e pa'fesage, though 

1 am' Vell aware that the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature has laughed it to scorn with an excess 
of ridicule, which is in i^lf ridiculous. Mr. 
Godwin says, that a man of genius walking from 
Temple Bar to Hyde Park Corfler, “gives good 
scope to his imagination. He laughs and cries. 
Unindebtei to the suggestions of soj^rounding ob¬ 
jects, his wfiole soul is employed. He enters into 
nice calculations ; he digests sagacious reasonings. 
He 'imagines, he declaims or describes, impressed 
with the deepest sympathy, or elevated to the 
loftiest raptuie. He makes a thousand new and 
admirable combinations. He passes through a 
thousand ima^nary scenes, tries his courage, and 
tasks his ingenuity. He consults, by the aid of 
memory, the books he has read, and projects others 
for the future instruction and delight of mankind.” 
it is very certain that I did all this^ml more, as I 
walked, after my interview,with Mr. — 5 —, the pub¬ 
lisher, eastward, through the streets of the metio- 
polis, and it is certain also, that at this period of 
my life, I regarded myself as ajman of genius, and 
I actually had all those erratic propensities which 
are common to an overbearing imagination. For 
example* at the time which now my history ha.“, 
reached, I was walking in precisely a contrary 
direction to that in which my proper course was 
lying; and men of genius generally consider it 
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necessary to' losej,theitvway now and then, so 
much in the streets of a metropolis, as m the 
crowded thoroughfares of lif®. I do heiieve that 
many great luminarijs have gone astray, to keep 
up their character, as though virtue and genius 
never went hand-in-hand: but these gentlemen, 
indeed, arrogate to themselves a peculiar descrip¬ 
tion of intelligence, the chief office of jjhich, is to 
run counter to common sense; for they w ho aspire 
to genius, lay no claims whatever to wisdom—a 
([uality indeec^ which they very much despise, 
deeming that it is only becoming to dt)ctors of 
divinity, duennas, and judges, to be ,\j isc. 1 have 
scarcely ever read the biography of one of these 
“ geniuses” that has not been a n^^erable record 
of all kinds of folly. And what is “ a man 
of genius?” I have heard it said,—“So-and-so 
is a profound thinker, a map of extreme erudition, 
a subtle anUTyst, a most elegant scholar, but he is 
not ‘a man,of genius.’” Is Mr. Wordsworth a 
man of genius ? “ Oh ! no,” says a young disciple 
of the lose-your-way-in-strange-places school, “ Air. 
Wordsworth is a great and .original thinker, 
but he is not a ‘ man of genius.’ ” Who then are 
the men of genius ? “ Oh! I^yron, Rousseau, 

tAlfieri, Shelley, and men of that calibre,'my good 
Sir.” 

But to my story. I was walking eastward ; 
like the renowned Chrononhotontologos, with,—• 
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My cogitative facultits imjierse<f 
In cogibundity of cogitation, 

when smj^enly I ftlt a hand upon my shoulder, 
wliilst at the same time a Ivell-known voice ex¬ 
claimed, “ How d’you do, Doveton ? where arc 
you going now '! ” 

It was Smith,—I awoke as from a dream, and 
shook my.friend cordially by the^antf. I was 
certainly very glad to see him .—“ Which way are 
you going, Doveton ?” said he. ‘ 

‘'•To Piccadilly.” 

“ And a strange route you are following!” 
returned Smitli. “ Walking eastward along the 
Strand, with Temple Bar staring you in the face, 
you tell me that you are going to Piccadilly.” 

“ Well, toTe sure, I am all wrong. How stupid 
of me! f quite forgot myself, and which way I 
was going—but I am in no hurry, I will walk with 
you.—How came you in London?’ 

“Long vacation—^start,for Liverpeol to-night. 
But tell me, have you heard from Anstruther?’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ And he has sejit you the money ? ” 

“ He has—a hundred pound-note. You see 
that I was right aRer all.” 

“ Perlfaps not. — I dare say, my dear fellow,- 
that the note he has sent you is a forgery.” 

“ Good God!—Smith,” I exclaimed, quite angry, 

“ the demon of suspicion has entered your soul.” 

u 5 
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“ And yet f am pot tlways in error.’' 

“ I don’t know, Smith — you have been singn' 
larly unfortunate in your sunciises of late. Here 
is a gentlemen of elegant address, one of the first 
scholaiTS in the kingdom, a large landed proprietor, 
and a friend of his Majesty’s Ministers ; you set 
him down as a sharper and a forger, and tell me 
that I am hj-s dupe, when, indeed, J. am most 
deeply indebted to him.” 

“ A regular flare-up, as the fast men say at 
Oxford — but, tell me what has he done to niakc 
you so deeply indebted to him ?” 

“ He has introduced me to Mr. > the great 
publisher, and Mr.-has given me three hun¬ 

dred pounds for ‘ the worthless manuscripts of a 
boy of mneteen.’ ” 

Then Smith after a few moments’ silence, re¬ 
turned, “ I confess, Doveton, that I hcwe been, as 
you say, ‘'^gularly unfortunate in my surmises.' 
I am very ..glad to find that I have been in error, 
and I congratulate you most sincerely uponuthe 
fortunate fip-shot of your adventure. You have 
made a friend of the veal Mr. Anstruther; and he, 
I need scarcely tell you, is a.first-rate man, for 
you appear to be well acquainted with his quali- 
“ fications. And so you are to appear in the world 

of letters, with Mr. -’s name on your title 

page.” 

“I am — do YOU know, Smith, I have been 
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i^ouring for sbnie time p£\^t under ^ery erroneous 
impr^sions witli regard to the publishing frater¬ 
nity. f\took them to be a wary, har^l-bargaining 
sort of men, and I find them, instead of this, the 
most liberal set of fellows in the world.” 

Smith smiled a smile of incredulity, and I con¬ 
tinued, “ Well, at all events, I have found one 
liberal puWisher.” 

But stiir Smith smiled, “ What! don’t you 
believe me ?” said I. 

‘U fully believe the fact; .but not exactly the 
iiilerence you have drawn from it.” 

“ And why not 1 — if Mr. — has given three 
hundred pounds for the first work of an inex¬ 
perienced boy, he is certainly a most liberal man. 
The inferen»:*’ls perfectly just.” 

Smith was silent. It was evident that he sus- 
])ected something, but that he did not like to de¬ 
clare hjs suspicions. “ Now tell what 

do you mean by that'smile of incredulity — speak 
out.j if you suspect anything; pray tell me at once 
— 1 suppose anothsr ‘ unfortunate eurmise’ — 

Mr.-has given me a foiled note, and he is a 

sharper like Mr. Anstruther. e1i ! Smith ?” and I 
began to banter thb.man of sense most unmercifully. 

Then at length Smith, his patience, for which he 
was so remarkable, beginning to desert him, ex¬ 
claimed, “ The fact is, that Mr. Anstruther, not 
Mr.-, has given you this money.” 
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“ What do ^ou mearni?” ' 

“ Precisely what I say. You have a .friend 
behind the cvirtain.” 

“ And by Apollo !” I thought to myself^ though 
I did not like to acknowledge the suspicion, “ I 
believe that you- are right, John Smith, thougli 
without you thi.s would never have occurred ti.> 
me.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GOLD DUST. 


' Commerce htis set the mark of selfishness. 
'I'he signet of its all-enslaving power 
Upon a shining ore, and calls it gold 
Before whose image bow the vulgar great- 

Gold is a living god, and rules in scorn 
AW earthly things but virtue.’" 

SlIELLrY. 


Mv book was soon finished, and in the liands ul 
the printers, who were anxious to fcring it out 
before the close of the Londoij season. 1 did nt>t 
say a word to my uncle upon the subject of niy 
literary venture ;*for I thought it would be better 
to spare’him all participation in my pain and dis-^ 
appointment, in the event of my work pioving a 
failure; and I did not think it at all improbable 
that such a catastrophe was awaiting it, for Smith’s 
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allusion to “ ii friend 'Jjchind the'curtain,” had 
entirely dispersed the mist of pleasant delusion 
that had surKounded me, and I,no longer p^,garded 
myself as a successful yomig author, recei\dng for 
his first work three hundred pounds from a wary 
publisher; it was too plain that latent interest had 
been working in my fiivour, and that, however 
ridiculous and ^imbecile my work may have been, 
it would still have brought the three hundred 
pounds to my treasury. 

Yet Smith’s surmises, I thought, may have been 
erroneous; and I could not act upon any such 
conjecture, nor return Anstruther the money as 1 
had done upon a former occasion. So I mendy 
wrote to him, detailing the issue of my interview 
with'the bookseller, and pouring out^a thousand 
expressions of gratitude to my generous and kind- 
hearted patron. When I had dispatched this 
letter, I saieftb myself, “ I will devote this money 
to the Moorep.” 

I had nearly four hundred pomids in my pos¬ 
session, but •! did not know how to dispose of it in 
a manner most serviceable to my fiiends. Should 
I procure with it a situation for Michael, or pur¬ 
chase an annuity for Mrs. Moore, or give them the 
money at once to dispose of as they deemed best ? 

I could not consult my uncle, for then I must have 
told him the whole history of my literary adven¬ 
tures, which I was not desirous to do; so after 
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j ondering, an^ devising Schemes, and balancing 
one Irving against another, I resolved that I would 
at onc§'r^mit the* money to Mre.* Moore, and 
enable her to do with it as she pleased, well 
assured thut she would dispose of it in a way ad¬ 
vantageous to her children. 

So retaining only thirty pounds for myself, 1 
paid the jemainder of my treasure.into the Bank, 
and procured a bank post bill to the amount 
thereof; this I inclosed in a blank cover, and my 
cobsin Emily directed it for me,.as I was most 
anxious that my friends should not know who was 
their benefiictor. This done, I put the letter 
myself into the General Post-Office, saying, 
“ There can now be no clue, whereby the gift is 
traceable to me.” 

But I had previously written to Michael, in¬ 
forming him of my successful ne^tiation, and 
promising that I would send him a copy of my 
book, directly it was out of the hands of the 
]>rinter; and Michael had replied to this letter 
immediately, foreteHing my future fattie, and say¬ 
ing, how jaoud they all were .of being my humble 
friends. Ella too had added a few words to the 
letter;—“ I tol5>you that you could not fail; and 
was 1 not a prophetess, Gerard ?” 

Before many days had elapsed, 1 received ano¬ 
ther letter from Michael, containing the history of 
the bank post bill, and all theii; surmises concern- 
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ing it. Nothing could shake Mrs. TVIoorcrs con¬ 
viction, that her lost son Larry was their upseen 
benefactor; aad this full assursnce scenie-d'likely 
to .irradiate with a broad sun-light the obscurity of 
her soul. “ My mother’s faith,” thus wrote 
Michael Moore, “Is so strong, and so cheering, 
that neither Ella nor I have breathed a syllable 
that may weaken it. ‘ Lord, now letfest thou 
thy servant depart in peace,’ she exclaimed, when 
she beheld the note and the blank cover contain¬ 
ing it,—‘ for my son is treading the paths of pros¬ 
perity, and though absent from me, I feel that he 
is happy.’ It is a blessed thing, indeed, for my 
mother, that such a belief should have entered her 
soul. But we, dear Gerard, Ella and 1, think, 
nay, we know otlierwise. You are our benefactor. 
It is so like you to do a kindness, and to be un¬ 
willing that they, whom you serve, should feel 
beholden to Ella declares that nothing can 

ever persuade-her to think otherwise. She is sure 
that you have done this, and in truth, so am, J , 
dear Gerard.” 

And here I must 9 onfess, that with all my gene¬ 
rosity, I should have felt rather disappointed if 
they had not suspected me to be their latent bene¬ 
factor. I had sent the money thus mysteriously, 
to insure myself against having it returned to me; 
but, though I was determined that they should not 
know me to be the,donor of it, I should have been 
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I. llior hurt it they had suspected me. And 
this f(»eliiig was not so pitiful and ungenerous as it 
may ap'p'‘iy to be ?it first, for it (yiglnatod in my 
exet^ssive love for Michael and Ella, and my desire 
to feel myself beloved by them in turn. If 1 had 
doted on them less, it would have been a matter of 
indifference to me whether they had suspected me 
or not, foii I do not crave after the jiraisc and gra- 
titudt^ of the herd ; but loving them so deejdy, and 
yearning so intensely after their love, 1 felt that 
not^to suspect me, would be not to k)ve, or at least 
not to h)V(! me so entirely as 1 desired to be loved ; 
for any act of.kindness and generosity done towards 
ns by an invisible agent, we* are wont to attribute 
always unto him whom we think most kind, and 
wiiom we most love for his kiiidness. Thus it was 
that my heart rejoiced when I knew that Ella and 
Michael Moore suspected me to be_ their bene¬ 
factor. 

But Michael’s letter contained either matter 
tha * this—matter, indeed, which made the pulses 
of my heart throb with unwonted rapidity. He 
bad remembered something more of his early days, 
and he hastened, to communicate to me the re¬ 
membrance. And thus he wrote: “ I promised 
to tell you if any new reminiscences should rise 
up in my mind. The other day it happened that 

I was at -mouth,” (this was a little sea-port 

town, a few miles distant from Grrass-hill ); “ and 
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1 had been sketching—Iny book was in my hamtr 
when, seeing some fishermen put out to sea , I re¬ 
quested theifl to take me into* their bpat', tluit I 
might view the appearance of the land from the 
water, and make a drawing of the town, and the 
bay, and the distant scenery. Willingly did the 
fishermen, suffer me to accompany them, but we 
had not long (been at sea, before a viohmt squall 
came on, and for a |jeriod our little craft was 
actually in imminent peril. Well, dear Gerard, 
in the midst cf this qommotion of the elements, 
it suddenly flashed across my memory, that 1 had 
once before, in the early days of my childhood, 
been thrown into a similar embarrassment. Tliere 
is a strange power in association to awaken <ha‘- 
mant reminiscences, and if it had not been for this 
little incident of the squall, and the fishing boat, 

I should nexfr have remembered the storm at sea, 
which endangered my life when I was an infant. 
But now I 'can recall, 'with much vividness, the 
.ship and the swollen ocean—the rain, the thunder, 
the lightning, the noise and confusion there was 
on board—and all the circumstances attending a 
tempest, if not a wreck. Indeed, Gerard, I think 
that our vessel went to pieces,' and that another 
came to our rescue. This was some time before we 
came to Grass-hill; but what passed in the in¬ 
terim, I have tasked my memory in vam to re- 
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tnember. Ella remembers nothing of this, but 
she is a year younger than myself, and a year at 
this early ]:ieriod of life, makes a great*difference in 
all our retrospections. I attach no great import¬ 
ance to this reminiscence ; it sterns to throw no 
additional light upon the darkness which we are 
so anxious to pierce; but time, time, dear Gerard, 
I will be patient and abide my time?” ' 

But, 1 thought, as I continued to read, that 
ma^iy strange and uncertain longings had entered 
j)oor Mi<diaers breast. It was pMn to me, that 
a sort of aristocratic instinct was smouldering 
within him, * and that he was yearning after a 
better state, a more exalted condition. “ He is 
weary of hij^ peasant life,” tliought I; “ but he is 
striving, with all his might, to stifle the cravings 
of his soul. Beneath all his thoughtful serenity 
there is lurking a troubled spirit,*winch day and 
night he wrestles against in vain. He is calm, 
because he will be calm; "but his calmness is arti- 
liciitl; and nature, within him, is stronger than art. 
What are all his dreams of palaces, and garden- 
walks, but the aspirations of & soul, panting to 
emerge from the* obscurity of a cottage life, and 
only contented upon principle ? By faitli alone is 
he sustained; for he beheves that his time will 
come; but little know.s he what I know, or his 
heart would beat quicker than it does, and his 
faith increase tenfold in strengtfl.” And as thus 
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I soliloquized, I set forth upon one of nty ulmost 
daily excursions to the great metropolis. 

I frequently Visited the'Printing-offictf, and I did 
not find the printers so troublesome a set of]jeopIe 
as they ace reprejsented. I behaved courteously 
towards them, and in turn they did tlieir utmost 
to please 'me. 1 exacted little, and tluirefore I 
obtained inucH. I am always very urbane, and 
tolerant towards my inferiors ; and, if ever I am 
hard and uncompromising, it is towards them who 
consider themsdives superior to me. Tins is by no 
means an uncommon trait; and I lliink that it 
originates in pride—not in frothy, superficial, ar¬ 
rogance, but in genuine, deep-seated pride. An ar¬ 
rogant man is imjierious, a proud *:'an conde¬ 
scending, towards the lovvl}'. The one d(.’.<jjises 
those beneath him, the other hates those above 
him. The j»:ovdest men are the kindest to their 
inferiors; they love the poor for being ])oor, and 
they are most courteous*towards those whom it is 
the greatest condescension to favour. Arrogance 
loves to trample upon,—Pride, to patronize, the 
humble. I was a proud man; I certainly was not 
an arrogant one. •' 

So week after week passed away; my work 
was advertised, with certain preliminary flourishes, 
which, I must say, rather disgusted me. But I 
bore the infliction with the most exemplary pa¬ 
tience, until my forthcoming volumes were sur- 
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inised in an evening paper td be the work of “ a 
noble lord distingnished for his oratorical dis¬ 
plays,” a statement which startlecf me very much, 
and sent me oft’ in a towering passion to my 
imhiisher, who very coolly informed me that all 
these preliminary pus’s were good for the sale of 
my work. As 1 had sold my manuscripts to Mr. 
-, I Ifial no interest in the fraud he was prac¬ 
tising, and on this account it suddenly occurred 
toyue that I had no right to interfere with his ar¬ 
rangements, as the book was his, and he had the 
legitimate power to do whatever he pleased with it. 

So I said to'him, “ And pray Mr.-, how much 

do these {laragraphs cost you ?” 

“ Ilalf-aTgninea a-pieco,” replied the bookseller, 
“ and it’s money well laid out.” 

“ And how many cojiies of a book do you think 
each puff enables you to sell ?” 

“ 1 cannot calculate ; but without advertising 

• • 

we should not .sell a single copy.” 

Well, then, advertise to your beast’s content; 
hut oblige me. Sir, by not departing from the truth 
in these preliminary flourishes! 1 cannot bear it, 

I cannot indeed, »^to see my volumes surmised to 
lie the vprk of “a noble and eloquent loitl,” and, 
to know all the time that the surmise emanates 
from your back parlour. I give you my honour, 

Mr. -, that if you adveitise any more false 

reports, I'll contradict them flatly in the papers.” 
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“ It’s the commdii way of doing business,” re¬ 
plied the publisher; “ we should do nothing 

without first ortill awakening the curidsity of the 
town. I assure you. Sir, that all the first authors 
of the day have submitted to this in tuni. I can 
assure you, Sir-” 

But I tiras not to be assured; and my choler 
was abundantly excited by the extreme coolness 
of the man of books. “ Look you. Sir,” said I 
in a loud voice,—“if you are not satisfied with 
your bargain, 1 am willing to refund the money 
you have paid me.” (Tliis I could not have done 
if the bookseller had taken me at my word.) “ J 
tell you, Sir,.that I will not be the means of enabling 
you to practise a fraud upon the publie. Issue as 
many false reports as you please,—say that my 
volumes are the work of an earl, a duke, an arch¬ 
bishop, whsxt' y.'iu will,—say tliat they have been 
committed to the flames on .accoimt of their ex¬ 
treme pungency,—say that you have been oflered 
three thousand pounds to suppress my hariniess 

manuscripts,—say anything you please, Mr.-, 

but, by Jupiter, I iivill contradict what you say.” 
And having said this, I bounced' out of the room, 

^ Mr. - calling after me, “ Well, Sin—I was 

doing this for your good; but have your own way, 
young gentleman, have your own way.” 

And I did have my own way. I wish certain 
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authors, that I could name, wbuld act as I acted 
upon this occasion. ^ 

From the house of my published I went direct 
to the printing-office, where they gave me the last 
proof of my last volume, and asked me for the 
preface and dedication. The “reader,” as he is 
called, of this establishment, was a shrewd, sensi¬ 
ble, well-hrformed man, who had received an ex¬ 
cel lent education, and had once been in better 
ciNumstances. This individual was of considerable 
ser\ice to me, for he suggested many emendations 
as my work passed through the pre.ss, and there 
was a great deal of subtlety, and sometimes of 
])rofoundness, in his criticisms. He was well ac- 
(piainted w*Lh all the goings-on of the Literary 
w orld, and he told me very many things ‘ undreamt 
of 111 my philosophy.’ One day I was alluding in 
iiis presence to the probable reception my work 
w )uld meet with from the different critical publica¬ 
tions; and I was very much astonished by his 
ex(Aaiming, without, the least hesitation,—“ Oh ! 
you will be plastered (praised) in the * * *, 
slightly abused in the * *,*and utterly syua- 

hnsked in the * *. D- will damn you 

with faixt praise; B- say what he thinks of, 

you, and J- will lay on his ^praises inch- 

deep with a trowel.” I was very much astonished 
at this, and with a smile of incredulity, I replied 
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“ But how on earth do you know this before the 
books are sent to them for review.” 

“ Oh ! they feview booksellers, not books,” said 
the reader. 

“ What do yoij, mean ?” 

“ Oh! simply this—one review, perhaps,is ourown 
property, and of course our own review speaks well 
of our own books; then we have a share in another, 
and with a third we advertise largely; a fourth is 
the rival of our review, and therefore it abusesdnir 
books; a fifth is conducted by a gentleman, whose 
manuscnpts we have several times refused; with a 
sixth we do not advertise—a most unpardonable 
oflcnce—and so on; in this manner I might run 
through the whole list of periodicak, and show 
how each one is affected by and towards our 
establishment. But, I have said enough of this, 
Mr. Dovek.i. -i.To whom do you dedicate your 
book ?” 

" Oh ! to Mr. Anstruther—eertainly to Mr. Ans- 
truthin,” I .exclaimed. “ Give me a pen and I 
wrote, “To Edwin Anstruther, Esq., of Charlton 
Abbey, these voluriies,” &c. &c., with all the usual 
fonnula; of a dedication. 

“ And so Mr. Anstruther is a friend of yours, 
Sir ?” said the ‘ reader,’ as he glanced at my dedi¬ 
cation. 

“ Indeed he is, and the best of friends; and do 
vou know him too ?” 
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“ I onc(! knew him very well,!' said the ‘ reader.’ 

“ And how long is it since you were acquainted 
with liiin ?”*! asked, endeavouring, with all my 
might, to appear as little concerned as possible. 

“ I knew him sixteen years ago: he then held 
an appointment under the vice-regent, in Ireland. 
He was regarded in the^ political world%s one of 
the most lising young men of the tlay. He had 
great talents, and he. was very rich. I was his 
prKale secretary and libnirian.” 

“ Ills private si^cretary ?” 

Y(^s; for though he was only a secretary, he 
n'fjuired very'much assistance. Not that the duties 
ol’ his office were very arduous, but that his mind 
was remarkably active; and Mr. Anstnither was 
constantly engaged upon some literary under¬ 
taking or other, llis secret influence was very 
great; and the government, w hich hcsseiwed, re- 
gartled Jiiiii as ou<‘ ol, their mo.st useful supporters. 
Me was one of the most‘admired writers in the 
—— lle.\ iew ; and he is the author, of several 
works, w hich it would be a breach of confidence 
in me to name, Mr. Doveton.” 

“ lie had a wifv ?" 

“ lie hpd, sir ; and she was—oh, so beautiful!— 
The loveliest creature I have ever seen upon the 
face of the earth was Mrs. Anstruther.” 

“ And she had children T’ 

“ She had, sir; three —two bo;^s and a girl.” 


VOL. II. 
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“ And now they are all dead," said I; “ the 
mother, and the three children !” 

“Yes,” said the ex-secretary; “^ill dead.— 
They were drowned on their passage to England ; 
the mother, and her three children." 

“ This must have been a severe blow to M r. 
Anstruthcr?” 

“ It was, indeed. He resigned his, olHce, ac¬ 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and immediately 
quitted the country. He remained abroad scvj.ial 
years: some said that he bad gone mad ; othcis. 
that he had died of the plague at Constantinople ; 
his family W'ere beginning to dispute about his 
ju'opcrty; when suddenly he re-appeared in Faig- 
land, took possession again of ChuyUon Abbey, 
and thei-e, to the best ol' my knowledge, h<' has 
been residing ever since. I have not seen him, 
but 1 have l'«at;d that he is indeed sadly altered- 
quite a wreck of his former self.” 

“ He is in wretched spirits,” said I;—“ but, tell 
me, what age were his cliildren ?" 

“ The eldf'st, as far as J can remember, wouhl 
have been about nineteen, had he lived ; the next, 
a boy, was a year younger; an,! the girl, a year 
younger than him.” 

“ Ha!—Now tell me, Mr. Wilson, did you ever 
know one General Kirby — or Colonel Kirby, 
ratlfer ?—did you ever see him at the house of Mr. 
Anstruther?” 
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“ I do not remember the name. I think that 1 
can say, certainly, he was never at Mr. Anstm- 
tlier’s table Whilst I dwelt in his houSe.*^' 

“ Well, Mr. Wilson, you will look to the dedi- 
eatnin;—ii. requires some taste {.o spread out a 
iledication well. Let some part of it be in old 
,l'ai<;!isli eharaeters, and ^et me see it bfffore you 
u<; to press'’.’ And having said this,*I quitted the 
pi-miing-olfice, reflecting upon the history of Mr. 
Ant\*rnilK‘r. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 


Busy opinion!—will you bow to that 7— 

A thing which takes all forms, amouritobaiik, 

A very Proteus, acting now contempt. 

Now charity, now wearing a dark robi? 

Of cruellest injustice; yesterday 

Opinion rauked you with the gods; to-morrow 

Vou will be styled a wonu- 

Trust me, to he is betler than to socni: 

Bortriseeiid fear not. 

Mh. 


My bookecamc out in tlie ipiddle ol’July—»ot too 
late, as my publisher told nx?, for I,oiidou [>ur- 
chasers, and just^in the light season for thi^ water- 
ing-place libraries, — without* tin; assistanee of 
which, novcl-wyting would be. a most unprotitable 
occupation; — and tlicrelbre I had taken the tide, 
which leads on to fortune, at the ilood. My friend 
Smith was at this time in London; for he was 
paying a round of visits to hit; metropolitan friends. 
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I well remember one Satun^ay—the first after 
the appearance of my book,—that I had asked 
.Smith to dine with me at an hotels for I had de¬ 
termined to sleep that night in London, as I was 
sjoing, I believe, to the Opera. Smith came at the 
appointed hour, and found me striding up and 
down the room, to all apjwarancc in a violent pa.s- 
sion. “ Afld what is the matter now ?* asked Smith. 

“The! matter!—just look at that paper;—do 
tlh'y call that criticism ? Some confi)undcd paltiy 
liireliiig, who would traduce his i»wn father for 
six]jeiu‘(', has fallen foul of my book with all the 
ahu.sivc cjutlfets he can muster. CriticLsm !—tlo 
they call that iTiticisra ? Now, I give you my 
honour, Smi},h, that there is not a word of truth in 
what he says.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ He has garbled all the passages ^hat he has 
cjuoted — distorted i^ll my meanings—called my 
characters by their wmitg names—-'represcnterl 
them doing things which 1 have never made them 
(lit—and altogether mistaken, wilfully 1 think, the 
umdency of my unfiatunate work. Tha, fellow 
says that it is mischitwous, w'hen I positively de¬ 
clared thg,t every page exhibits a yearning after the 
good of my fellow creatures—in short, it is full of 
philanthropy; and yet this malicious critic says 
that I am an enemy to mankind.” 

“ But my good fellow,” returned Smith, “ your 
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book is none the worse for that creature’s abuse. 
It is not a bit the more a failure for his assertinfj; 
that it is one. There is your book, it is either 
good or bad in itself; let the critics say of it wliat 
they will, they can neither improve its deformities, 
if it be bad, nor impair its excellences, if it be good. 
Never mkid what they say of it—for they cannot 
affect the real' merits of the work.” 

“ All that may be veiy fine,” said I; “ but 1 
remember reading in one of the plays of my father's 
favourite, Marfeton, a passage, which says, 

‘ — all tliat exists 
Takes valuation from opinion.* 

and Shakspeare, a better authority sfill, declares 
that ‘ there’s nothipg either good or bad but think¬ 
ing makes it so.’ And Epictetus too— 

“ Oh ! I Ji^no)y all that,” iutemipted John Smith ; 
“ but a published work is juddic property; and if 
you appear' on the stage you must prepare to be 
hissed now and then. I have read your book, and 
to speak candidly, 1 think that there is more 
genius in it than there is in the majority of fictions. 
Never mind what that fellow srys; if 1 mistake 
not, he is one of those, who, the printer said, would 
abuse you.” 

“ He is—but remember. Smith, that the public 
take their opinions from tlie dicta of these re¬ 
viewers.” 
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“ Oh ! but lie is only one of a nulRber—” 

“ And yet it is a hard thing,” said I, “ to be 
cut to pieces in one’s first review.” 

“ Not at all—it’s the best tiling that could 
happen—it will harden you; besides, it will give 
you a greater zest for more favourable criticisms- 
Let us try—and Smith took from j^tis pocket 
another Weekly literaiy paper—“ there now, read 
that, and you will say that I am a good Samar- 
i^Sin thus to pour oil into your wounds.” 

“ Oh ! give it to me—where did you get it ? 
does this speak well of my work ?” 

“ Judge for yourself; I called at the office, on 
my way hither, and I read the review of your book 
as 1 came ^long the street.” 

1 read—and to my infinite delight, I found that 
this noiewer had lauded me even more than the 
other had abused me;. All tln^ m^st flattering 
phrases in the critical vocabulary had been called 
into service to adulate my work. AIJ the epithets 
mall(! use of in this criticism were, indeed, the 
diametrical op])osites of those employed in the 
former review. It was Justus tlmugh somebody had 
made a list of errata thus; for had read good; 
for read j)owerful; for shallow read^irqjfoMad ; 
for coarse jthraseohgy and over-vxrought sentiment* 
read grace of diction and subtlety of thought. 
IS Ow as I was at that time one of the uninitiated, 1 
was rather startled by the^e inaongruities; and I 
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did not find iA.'eriy,easy to form a true estimate of 
my work from the opinions of these antagonist 
reviewers.- “ JJiow,” said Smith, “if you were to 
believe all that the critics say of you, in what a 
pretty predicament you would l)e. Your work is 
a complete triumph; and yet it is a niiseral)le 
failure. You are a man of genius, an original 
thinker, a poet; a j)hilosophe.r, and a phi]ittithropist, 
yet, nevertheless, you are a shallow coxcoml), a 
servile copyist, an impotent trifler, and a sjjitelid 
coward. Now^' I appeal to you, Doveton, is it 
possible to be all these things at the same time ? 
No, no; my frumd, you must not sutler yoursell' 
either to be elated or depressed by criticism. Put 
these two reviews together, the soda^of the oiu* 
neutralizes the acid of the other; and now, my good 
fellow, to diimer with what ajipetite you may.’' 

“ And a vpry ^ood one I haA'c too,” said 1. 

But anxious as I was to follow Smith’s advice 
I did not find it a very easy thing to render mys<df 
indifferent to criticism. However, “ tlie ayes lad 
it,” and almost the whole periodical press was 
pleased to speak favourably of my work. -My 
publisher told me that I was “ gelling;” but my 
success was not remarkably brilliant, until a most 
'elaborate and highly comj)limentary review of my 
book appeared in one of our great quarterly publi¬ 
cations ; and from that hour 1 was “ a made man,” 
and I walked proudly, albeit miknown, amongst 
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niy literary coUahorateurs* That Anstruther was 
the writer of this critique I had very little doubt of 
at the tinie> or if he had not writtep it himself, he 
liad, at all events, caused it to be written. How I 
loved tlie man—how full, how over-brimmiqg was 
the chalice of my heart with gratftude ! 

I wrote to him, and my hdter contained the 
most exiigjjcrated expressions of»thankfulness, 
mingled with assurances of my devoted affection. 
K.wrote to him, and again 1 urged the question, 
hitherto unanswered, coiiccrniug hi^ acquaintance 
»’ith the Kirbys. It was the darling wish of my 
soul to provM that Michael and Ella Moon; were 
tlie children of Avell-born parents. We all know 
how easy it is to believe that which we desire very 
much ; and it is a truth, that even at this period 1 
eiilc'rtaiuetl a suspiidon, almost amounting to a 
conviction, that Michael and Ella Moore were the 
children of Mr. Anstruther. Now, the. only con¬ 
necting link which associated the (cottage children 
of Qrass-hill with tlu' projuietor of (yharlton Abbey, 
was, as i)erliaps tlu* reader remembeif, the little 
volunur of Erasmus’ Colloquiep, with which Mrs- 
Moore had presented me. In the absence of any 
mcjre substantial proofs, I had been very willing to 
grasjr at* sliadows; and it signified very little t(> 
me that Mr. Anstruther had himself told me that 
all his cliildreii were dead, and that Mr. Wilson 
who was once his secretary, Ijad distinctly ac- 
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quainted me with the liianner of tlfeir death. But 
these, indeed, were barriere, whicli my imagination 
easily overk^pt; and, I fully believe, that, had 
Anstruther been a bachelor, I should have been 
equaHy convinced that Michael Moore was the 
heir to his estateij. Indeed, as a very strong proof 
that our, wishes are oft the “ fathers of our 
thoughts,” 1 positively declare, that in all these 
speculations, I never once thought of Lawrence, 
nor did it ever occur to me for a moment, that^'.if 
was the son of Mr. Anstruther, although 1 Well 
knew that my patron had been blessed with thre* 
children, two boys and a girl ; and it was but 
reasionable to suppose that il‘ Michael and Ella 
belonged to him, Lawrence must have been in a 
similar position; but when once; a man gives the 
rein to his imagination, there is no making any 
calculatibn as to the strange places into which it 
will carry him. 

Besides, «I was well acquainted with the whole 
history of the Moores. All the doubt and miifer- 
tainty, whihh once enveloped tin; story of their 
lives, had been cleared away by the narration of 
my uncle Pemberton, and I was now fully able to 
account both for tlie learning '-and accorafilish- 
ments of Mrs. Moore, and for the grace and refine¬ 
ment of her children; a common mind would have 
been satisfied with this discovery; but 1 was 
always building csistlcs in the air, and as my ima- 
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o'ination was ^culiarly creative, it did not stand 
in need of much circumstantial evidence to bear 
upon any case that I was anxious Jo jnake out, for 
where a real basis was wanting, a fictitious one was 
very si>eedily established, and 1 coukl build up 
just as towering a structure updn an imaginary as 
upon an actual foundation. Oh ! indeed there is 
no arclii/ect in the world, who can bear a com- 
liarison with fancy. 

. And Mr. Anstruther replied to my letter. He 
had never been acquainted with JDolonel Kirby ; 
h(^ thought that he had heard his name mentioned, 
but he was positivt! that he had never been in¬ 
troduced to him. 

Then Mr. Anstruther, having answered iny 
query, besought mu earnestly to pay him a visit. 
“ Oil ! ” said he, “ since the publication of your 
book, more than ever have 1 desired to know you 
better.” 

There was no resisting ,1108 invitation, so 1 wrote 
to,^\nstruther, fi.xing a day upon which I promisetl 
to ap|)ear at Charfton Abbey. “ Nctw,” thought 
I, ‘'if he be the father of lyy friends, it will b<' 
strange, if in vw’y few months, I do not restore 
his lost children 4o his amis.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

€ 

THE TRAINED HORSES. 


Who happier for the moment—who more hliihn 
Than that fallen spirit ? In tliose dreary hohU 
His talents lending to exalt the freaks 
Of merry-making beggars, now enchainod 
With mute astonishment themselves to see. 

In their own art undone.*’ 

Woiin.swoiri n. 


It was the first day of" October, and my cousin 
Emily said to me at bieakfast, “ Gerard di^.r. 
Croydon fair"b^ns to-morrow.*^’ 

My uncle smiled and said, “ Emmy, how came 
you to think of that ?” 

“ Oh ! papa, I remember that when I was a 
very little girl I once went there with you ; besides^ 
I saw a number of carts and caravans passing 
yesterday, and one of the servants reminded me 
that to-morrow is the first day of the fair.” 
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“Shall you •go?” said *1, addressing myself to, 

Mr. Pemberton. 

My uncla, still smiling, replied, 4' 51o, Gerard, I 
do not quite think that it would be a fit place for 
the Rector of * * * .” 

“ Do you think that it is wrong, uncle, to visit 
these places of public amusement ?” 

“ Whj^” said my uncle, “if I were to go there, 

1 do not suppose that in ray own person I should 
i r>mmit much wrong. But that many evil things 
are done every year at Croydon Fak is undeniable. 
In a large assembly of this kind there must be a 
mixture of good and bad people. That the good 
preponderate there is very little doubt, but still 
some wicked persons must be there, for if any be 
in the neigfibourhood, they are sure to frequent 
ihe place, where the greatest number of individuals 
are ussembl(;d. I do not think that these fairs 
ar<' advantageous! to the morals of society, for 
there the vicious ex*ercise» tluhr vices^ the weak, 
]ierhia])s, become vicious, and — but, my dear 
fxerard, I am indulging in a vein of coSimon-place, 
which you, I know W'ell enough, abhor above all 
things in the world. You may go to the fair, and 
1 thuik with impunity, for you are neither vicious 
nor weali ; and so might I, Gerard, but that 
thereby, ptuhaps, I might bring my calling into 
disrepute, and many of my parishioners, who 
would recognize me, might ,consider me less 
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worthy to be their oracle, if th'ey beheld me 
jostling through a crowd of ostlers, nursery-maids 
and Addiscombr* cadets. And, therefore, my dear 
boy, I do not think that I shall go to the fair.” 

“ I think that I shall though, uncle.” 

" I see no reason why you should not, if you 
anticipate pny pleasure from the recreation.” 

“ Yes, uncle, I have determined to go — and I 
shall visit every booth of jugglers, players, and 
equestrians in the fair.” 

“ What a funny man you are,” said my cousin 
Emily, “ I should not have thought with your 
refined tastes that you could have any relish for 
such amusements.” 

“ Nor have I, Emmy,” said I. 

“ Then why go ?” 

“ I think that I told you the story of Lawrence 
Moore—of how he deserted his home, and joined 
— at least so thinks his mother — a company of 
strolling eqiK?strians. Now iit is possible that I 
may discover the lost one performing to-morrow 
at the fair, and having discovered I may reclaim 
him. Now tell me, uncle, do you not think that I 
ought to go to Croydon to-morrow ?” 

“ Why I think, Gerard,” replied my uncle, 
with a smile of commendation upon his face, 
“ that with such a motive as this you might go to 
the fair as safely as to church—.indeed, my dear 
boy, I do.” 
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“ May I tike Emmy with me ?” said 1, en« 
couraged by the commendations of my uncle. 

But before Mr. Pemberton couid reply, my 
cousin Einily exclaimed, “ No, Gerard, I will not 
go with you.” 

“Why not, love?” 

“ My dear Gerard, I would willingly go any 
where with you, for I know that yAu would never 
take me to any place where I ought not to go. 
But I shall be sadly in your way. If you were 
only visiting the fair for amusement’s sake, with 
papa’s sanction I would accompany you; but as 
you are going upon a journey of discovery, 1 
think that you had better go alone. You may, 
perhaps, have to follow up a pursuit, and then 
what a clog I shall be to your movements. No, 
Gerard, go alone, and I will' stay at home and 
pray for your success.” 

“ Emmy, lov«, you are quite right,” said my 
uncle, “ I did not think* that you were half so 
discreet.” 

“ Gh! uncle, give it some better* name than 
discretion,” I exclaimed, smilipg fondly upon my 
cousin. “ I thii^k that if Emmy could render me 
a great service, were it necessary, she would whistle 
her discretion to the wind.” ‘ 

And so to the fair I went. It was precisely like 
all other fairs, and needs no particular description. 
There was the usual complement to be seen of 
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"inger-bread and wall-nuts (now jufet in season)— 
toys, round-abouts, and hot sausages. There was 
the wonted modley congregation of ladies, and 
nursery-maids with their children, Addiscombc 
cadets in plain clothes trying to look knowing, 
dirty boys begging* for scrambles, and pick-pockets 
in top boots. There was of course plenty ol' 
amusement foi*^ such buoyant spirits asrcainti tt) 
the fair for the mere purpose of enjoying them¬ 
selves—merry-go-rounds, prick-the-garters, wheels- 
of-fortune, and tshy-sticks every where — dwarfs, 
giantesses and sea-seri)ents, with their portraits 
outside their domiciles—and lastly, conspicuous 
for their magnitude, those emporiums of fun and 
frolic, the travelling theatres of Messers Richard¬ 
son and Gyngel, and — oh ! how 1 rejoiced to be¬ 
hold it there—the (squestrian circus of the renowned 
Mr. Centaur ! 

I had not forgotten my fearful conflict with the 
dread manager of this equestrian troop, who, like 
the hybrid animal, whose name he bore, awis, 
indeed, more a beast than a'^rnan. Rut 1 was 
determined, ev<;n at the risk of another personal 
engagement, to prosecute my searcji after Lawrence 
Moore; and thinking of my beloved Ella, 1 cast 
'out all fear from my nature, and I felt that I had 
courage and strength. 

1 entered the booth, paid my shilling, and took a 
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seat on one of tlfe front benches ps near to the circus- 
as possible. The arena was unoccupied, for the per¬ 
formance had not yet commenced. »I*was glad of 
tliis; for I said to myself, “I must preconcert a plan 
of operation, before I venture to actand then 1 
began to cast about in my mind how it would best 
become me to conduct myself in the ev»nt of my 
ascertaining the fact of Larry’s asSociation with 
the players. 

Determined as I was to throw aside all selfish¬ 
ness, and at any risk to reclaim 'the brother of 
my sweet Ella, I must, nevertheless, acknowledge 
tliat 1 recoiled from the thought of revealing my¬ 
self to Lawrence Moore, and of taking part in the 
scene whicji would inevitably follow, before such 
a motley assembliige of disreputable people as 1 
now beheld around rue in the booth. “ No,” 
thought I, “for both our sakes jt ligd better be 
done in private.” 

And as I was still pofldering, my ^icxt neigh- 
bou*, a middle-aged, respectably-dressed man, 
with a plain but very expressive face, and a strange 
twinkle in his eyes, said to me in a low and 
rather pleasing ^oice, “Have you ever attended 
this circus before, "Sir ?” 

“ Never,” I replied, “ Sir; have you ?” 

“ Often,” said my neighbour, — his eyes twink¬ 
ling so strangely that I almost thought he was 
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•crazed, — “Often, sir — and in divers places dur¬ 
ing the last year — I may say, sir, that in at least 
six or seven different localities, I have heen present 
at the equestrian performances of Mr. Centaur’s 
celebrated troop. Some people call it a company, 
sir, which is evidently a misapplication — a troop 
of equestrians, but a company of players, just as 
in the army they say ‘ a troop of horse,’ but ‘ a 
company of foot.’ I dislike very much, sir, to 
hear things called by their improper names.” 

I said to myself, “ Of a certainty this fellow is 
somewhat crazed.” But it occurred to me at the 
same time that he might be of service, so I said 
to him, “ But are you not almost tired of seeing 
the same performances so often V’ 

“ Not at all,” replied my neighbour. “ I do 
not think that 1 should ever be tired.— It is true 
that there /ire p number of fellows here, calling 
themselves Austrian Herculeses, and American 
Phenomenr&is, and of these I am heartily sick — 
but there are two young performers here, str, a 
boy and a girl, whom I would walk barefoot any 
distance to see.” • 

“ Ah !” — I exclaimed; and- then I eagerly . 
asked, “And pray, sir, what may be their names?” 

“ They call the youth, sir — Signor Laurentio, 
and the little girl Mademoiselle Beau-pied ; but it 
strikes me that they are both English, and brother 
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and sister if 1* mistake not — they have a way^ 
sir, in these troops of giving people strange names; 
now Beau-pied means ‘ beautiful Ihot’ in French, 
and Laurentio is only the Italian of Lawrence^ 

As the stranger mentioned the name of Law¬ 
rence, my heart beat very quick, “ Oh! he is 
here; he must be here,” thought I, V. and he is 
the Sigiiot Laurentio.” It was pdssible; but in 
my mind a possibility was soon magnified into a 
certainty; and I now felt that I was quite sure of 
soon beholding the lost brother of m^ beautiful Ella. 

But I continued to converse with my neighbour, 
and 1 began with an ill-assumed appearance of in- 
difi'erence to ask him a multitude of questions: 
What age was the youth — what was his aspect— 
what tlie colour of his hair — what his height — 
what his figure ? To all of which interrogatories I 
received answers, which, when pi^t togpethcr, made 
an exact description of my friend Larry Moore. 

“ But what makes yod think,” said I, “ that 
theyouth and the little girl are brother^and sister?” 

“ Oil! because he looks so fondly always on 
the little maiden, and appears to watch her with 
tlie utmost anxiety as though he were fearful lest 
she shouM hurt herself. And then, sir, they are 
both so graceful — there is so much harmony in 
their motions, if I may so express myself, assorting 
the one with the other so admirably, sir, that it 
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^ould be difficult tp persuade one’s-self, that such 
an exquisite co-operating sympathy could exist 
between an/ tfbt brother and sister. *1 fear, sir, I 
am too technical ; but I have studied these things 
professionally j was a professor of Poetical 
Attitudinarianism, though 1 have now retired upon 
my fortuins.” 

“ In other words a posture-master,” satd I. 

“ In the language of the vulgar a posture-mas¬ 
ter,” said my neighbour, his little eyes twinkling 
more than evdV, “the intellectual importance of 
our profession has never yet been duly estimated. 
We are the mind, sir, to the sculptors hand. We 
devise, but the sculptor executes; our art, sir, is 
above sculpture.” , 

“Undoubtedly,” said I, “and I think that now 
I can enter into your reasons for frequenting this 
circus so CTOstantly. Grace, sir, is the natural 
aliment of your soul. You delight in all graceful 
things. You have a nJind so attuned to the har¬ 
mony of ipotion — the Poetry of Motion^ I 
ought to say,” and thus I went on, jrouring out 
more fine words and more recondite nonsense than 
did Ephraim Jenkinson himself, when he got upon 
his account of the Cosmogony. 

But the little posture-master in spite of his 
dislike to hearing terms misapplied, was very 
much delighted with my altisonant phraseology, 
thinking I supposd that it coul(^ not be »tu-applied. 
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as it was all applied to himself. “ You have li 
soul, sir; I see that you have a soul, sir,” said he, 
“ and I arn*sure that you will fully‘enjoy the in¬ 
tellectual treat that is preparing for you. You 
will presently be surfeited with grace — when 
Signor Laurentio and little Beau-pied appear as 
Z(^phyr and Aurora. You will have a hard trial to 
endure tfiough previously, for a number of clumsy 
fellows begin with their sickening performances — 
graceless varlets — I should like to chastise them 
all — but here comes the managoi”!” 

And Air. Centaur appeared in the circus with a 
foi-aging cap on his head, and a hussar-jacket 
upon his brawny shouklers. He carried a long 
driving wljp in his hand, which ever and anon he 
smacked, making the saw-dust fly about, to the 
{prejudice, as I thought, of my eyes. Then the 
clown entered, and turned a fe^v swnersets, and 
made a great nfimhtw of ugly faces, and laughed 
at his own witticisms, which were afmost co-eval 
with the breed of^horses, and ccrtaiply with the 
breed of clowns. Then a number of men in 
strange dresses came in, and made a human pyra¬ 
mid, of which the Austrian Hercules was the base. 
Next <'iiine a horse, chalked and painted into a^ 
pie-bald, cantering into the circus without a rider, 
and when it had performed two or three circum- 
ambulations, the clown threw himself upon its 
back, sitting with j^is face towalds the tail of the 
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iSninia], and making la number of grimaces, which 
the multitude seemed very much to enjoy. But 
presently entered the American Phenomenon ; and 
the clown, demurring not a little in his own quaint 
style, was soon uphorsed by the Trans-Atlantic 
equestrian, who now began to exhibit his “ un¬ 
rivalled agfiity” in what 1 thought a very clumsy 
manner. To him succeeded a painted Mdy upon 
an old roan horse, and they called her the “ Nymph 
of the floating veil,” because she held in her hand 
a large piece of stiff calicoe, which she twisted 
into a variety of shapes, none of them much more 
graceful than herself. And then a boy perfonned 
upon the slack-wire, and stood u])on liis heatl at 
the top of a pole ; and when this was over, a man 
in a blue Jacket and straw hat played the part of 
a drunken sailor so naturally that 1 almost thought, 
barring his sbams'iiship, that be was actually what 
he was trying to seem. 

But now they begin to sweep the arena, and to 
scatter fresh saw-dust upon it. There is a pause, 
something great is expected; my neighbour, the 
little posture-master, touches my elbow, and almost 
breathless, says to me, “ Now, Sir,” — and the 
manager, with a smart application of the whip to 
the padded legs of the clown, cries “ Can’t you 
make way there for Signor Laurentio and Made- 
raoisell«^Beau-piedwhilst I, with a heart throb- 
bingj. vWently, turn my pale ,-face towards the 
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entrance-door, 'and bend forwjard in an attitude** 
indicative of extreme eagerness, my eyes almost 
bursting froin their sockets. 

They come !—On a snow-white ^steed, with a 
flowing mane, and long curving tail, stood a little 
girl about thirteen years of age, attired in white 
drapery, with a pair of delicate blue wiflgs at her 
back, anfl a glittering tiara upon her head. Oh ! 
never was there a human creature in the world 
more full of grace and beauty than this player 
child. Her little white spangled thnic descended 
scarcely to her knee, displaying the exquisite pro¬ 
portions of her round, tapering limbs; her arms 
were bare to the slioulder, and she held them aloft 
so gracefull Y, now in one attitude, and now in ano¬ 
ther, each qtiite a study foi’ a painter; her little 
feet, wltich gained for her the title of Beau-pied, 
moving about all the while upon the flr>t surface of 
the saddle, whili^t the well-trained animal which 
■she rode ambled steadily’round the circus, and 
app#ared, indeed, to be mindful of tjic precious 
burthen which it bore. 

‘And how lovely was the face of the little girl 
with its oval coiitour, its singular expressiveness, 
its delicaje features, its lustrous eyes, and the long 
glossy nut-brown hair which descended from be¬ 
neath the circlet on her head, and floated in rich 
clusters adown her back. Oh ! too beautiful, and 
too graceful was sljp to be gaz^d at by the rude 
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‘inultitiule infesting ^ country fair. I could see at 
once til at thus to be gazed at was an agony to 
her. The ^obr little thing trembled all over 
when firet shg appeared in the arena; I saw tier 
look hurriedly around, and when she beheld the 
numbers assembled, she turned quite pale, and her 
countenaiAjc worked convulsively; and it was 
easy to see that the poor little*creatufe was no 
less timid and sensitive than she was lovely and 
graceful. 1 knew her; this was the same J^retf) 
child that warned me against the cruelty of Mr 
Centaur. 

Hound and round the circus she rode, varylug 
her gracefu. attitudes; she held ft little wand in her 
hand, and having waved it thri^’c in circles abovt; 
her head, another snow-white steed came liuund 
ing into the arena; and iqion the aniniars biiek 
stood a winged youth, w'ith an azure tunic studd(;d 
with silver; and a scarf of the same c.erulean hue 
—a noble, gallant-looking youth, with dark clus¬ 
tering hair. ,und bright hazel eyes, and limbs, from 
which the muscles stood prominently out, but not 
so prominently as to give any harshness to tlic out¬ 
line of a figure, which presented' a beautiful, and 
somewhat rare combination of power a/id grace. 
Upholding in one haml a garland of floweis, whilst, 
with the other, he held the reins of his curvetting 
steed, he rode up to the little equestrian maiden, 
and, side by side, tliey cantejsed round the arena 
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together, the yoath taking *the inner circle, and 
bending his eyes on the fair child so fondly that it 
was not difheult to trace the feelings/jf aflection 
and solicitude, with which he regarded his beauti¬ 
ful companion. And now they come close before 
me —gracefully winding their arms around each 
other ; I might touch the hem of her g^’ment— 
Imw beaufiirul she is!—and that noble youth—it 
must lie—it is Lawrence IV'oore. 

“ Did not I tell you,” whispi.-red the little pos- 
ture-ii'.istcr, '• that you wou... be almost surfeited 
villi uracc. 1 set' tiiat your inmost soul. Sir, is 
thrilling with be.autiful emotions.—Can any thing 
he inorc exquisite '! —IVowlook, Sir, see with w'hat 
:iitinit(' grace he jilaces that garland upon her head 
- -and how site looks uj) into his faee smilingly— 
v'uii any thing surjiass that attitude ?—Look, now 
(liec mtcrtwiiie their arms, he standing with one 
tool, iipi'ii liersaddiis and one foot upon his own— 
now he kneels to her; she bends down gracefully, 
and,faking the garland from her own brows, she 
places it upon the head of the youth; ahd now he 
starts up with a look of rapture upon his face, 
and again infolds,her in his arms.—My dear Sir, 

1 sec, well enough,‘that you are too much excited 
to speak. I do not w'ouder in tlie least—I agree 
with you, it is quite overpowering.” 

It was, indeed, a beautiful sight, but I w'as too 
much excited to enjoy it. What.was to be done ? 

von. It. K 
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I beheld Larry Moore, and, beholding him, I 
thought of Ella, and of Michael, and their poor 
mother. I said to myself, “ I must reclaim him 
—I must withdraw him from his vagrant life, and 
this must be his last performance in the Circus.”— 
And with these thoughts was mixed up a desire of 
rescuing the little maiden, who rode beside him, 
from the toils and pains of a life, which I knew 
was abhorrent to her feelings; I thought that she 
was descended from gentle parentage, and that the 
player-people had stolen her for her extreme 
beauty, and that now she was a desolate child in 
the centre of a society from which her so\il inwardly 
revolted. “ Oh! yes” I thought, “ 1 must reclaim 
Larry Moore, and rescue this poor little maiden.” 

But how was I to accomj)lisli this? The youth, 
during the w'hole time of his performance nevf'r 
once lifted^ his eyes from his beautiful little com¬ 
panion. He appeared neither to think of himself 
nor of his>spectators; his whole soul was with his 
childish associate. Iloui.'d and round the dreus 
they galloped, increasing their speed at every turn, 
the boy with one foot upon the maiden’s saddle, 
and one arm encircling her waisf. Time after time 
they passed close before me, but Lawrence raised 
not his eye from the face of the little girl; and once, 
as they bounded past me, a rose dropped at my 
very feet from the garland wreathing her brows. 
1 raised it, and though it were an artificial flower, 
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I placed it witllin iny vest, and I felt my heart* 
throbbiiijr against it. The boy, throughout all this 
time, had beCn describing the smalte# circle; but 
suddenly they both reined in their horses, and, 
whee.Iing sharply round so as to • reverse the way 
<jf their circumgirations, the youth took the outer 
ring of the ciicus, and brushed so closdy before 
me that I'^night have laid my hand u]jon his horse’s 
maiK! as he passed. 

‘‘ Lawrence—Lawrence Moore !” I whispered, 
as he galloped jrast, but, perhaps, > was unheard. 
The head of the youth was turned from me, and I 
Could not mark the ajjpearance of his countenance ; 
but not a muscle of his frame was moved. In a 
moment he was on the other side of the circus, and 
again I tlrcw in my breath, as he neared me : 
“ Lawrence Moore!” I whispered a second time, 
and my •voice was louder and more,distivict. “ Law¬ 
rence Moore !”—imd 1 knew that I was heard. 

The youth trembled, alid almost fettered. I 
thought that he would have fallen to the ground, 
lie moved the foot tliat was on the saddle of his 
companion’s steed, and witlidrawing his arm from 
the little girl’s w*ist, he st(jod erect with both feet 
upon his^ own saddle, his head only drooping a 
little. 1 saw that he had difficulty in supporting 
himself; so fearful of an accident, I resolved to 
say no more, but to wait patiently till the termina¬ 
tion of the performances. But* again be neared 
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»ic; my eyes were fixed steadfastly upon him; 
round he came, and bracing up his muscles, in one 
great effort to*be firm, he turned his head towards 
the place whence the strange voice had proceeded, 
and his eyes rested upon the troubled countenance 
of Gerard Doveton—his friend. 

This wr.s too much for him. From his elevated 
position he quickly dropped into his saddle; and 
his legs hanging listlessly down, and his head 
drooping, he looked as though all the functions of 
life had been Suddenly suspended within him. The 
little girl, who rode beside him, became pale as a 
spectre, and, reining in her docile steed, she un¬ 
horsed herself with a graceful spring; and, laying 
her hand upon the bridle of Lawrence’s animal, 
she checked the progress of the obedkuit beast; 
then she took one of the youth’s hands between her 
own, and, looking up into his face, with arf expres¬ 
sion of tenderest solicitude, she srfid to him,—“ Oh ! 
what ails ybu?—speak,"! beseech you, a word.” 

And she, who but a moment before, dn'ad- 
ing the gaze of the crowd, dared scarcely u])lift 
her eyes, now unmindful of the assembhxl multi¬ 
tude, gave full vent to her feelingi\, and both spoke 
and acted, as though she beheld in the .arena no 
other being beside Lawrence Moore. 

“ little girl, looking 

auxiolBl^ into Larry’s pale face, her own being 
still paler than lifer companion,’s. 
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“I am ill, ver^ ill,” gasped Lawrence; and whew 
he had said this, he slid from his saddle and 
staggered out of the circus; little'Beaupied fol¬ 
lowed in his foot-steps. 

And then others appeared upon the arena, 
throwing themselves into ungainly postures — a 
number of graceless tumblers — but liie multi¬ 
tude were.equally well pleased, &nd Lawrence 
.Moore was speedily forgotten by all but the little 
posturc-rnaster and myself. 

I arose and quitted my seat; but^is the benches 
wore well filled, some minutes elapsed before I 
had gained the outer platform of the booth ; and 
when I had descended the steps and felt the turf 
beneath my feet, I discovered, to my great annoy¬ 
ance, that the crowd around (Jie temporary theatre 
was so dense, that 1 could not jostle through it 
With all the rapidity that I wished.. But it fre- 
(luently happens^ that out of apparent evil pro- 
ceedeth much real good *, and it is Certain that, 
upi»n the present occasion, the dela^', which 1 
experienced, enabled me to mature my schemes ; 
for as I was elbowing my way through the crowd, 
desiring with ali possible speed to gain the private 
entrance^ at the back of the booth, that I might 
immediately have an interview with Larry Moore,’ 
it occurred to me that I might gain admission to 
the private quarters of the equestrians, by repre¬ 
senting myself as ^a young medical man, and of- 
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"lering my services to the invalid! This I did — 
but to my infinite mortification I discovered, when 
I had entered Ihe tiring-room of the players, that 
“ Signor Laurentio” had suddenly disappeared, 
and all the information concerning him, that I 
could gain, was that he had thrown a great cloak 
over his choulders and rushed out of the booth. 
One of his asshciates had attempted to fdllow him, 
but the fugitive was soon lost in the crowd. 

I then inquired after little Mademoiselle Reau- 
pied, and 1 wits told that she was in the women’s 
apartment. “ Could I see her ?” Tlie players 
stared at me, and icplied diat the “ thing was 
impossible.” But 1 W’as not thus easily to be de¬ 
terred, and seeing a door close beside me, I re¬ 
solved to enter, having made up my mind that it 
communicated with the apartment of the females. 

So, without uttering another word, I pushed open 
this door; and I found myself irf the presence of 
several huridred spectators — making “ my first 
appearance in the circus.” 

“ You have mistaken your way out, Sir,” said 
one of the eque.strians in waiting. 

“ I have,” said I; and stung by a sense of the 
ridiculous position in which I '^stood, !<. hastily 
*quitted the booth, for it was very evident that as I 
did not know my way to the women’s apartment, I 
could not well force an entrance into it. 

So I took my station, like,.a sentinel at the 
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back-entrance of the booth: but hour after hour* 
passed away, and still Larry Moore returned not. 
Evening closed in and night succdfeded, but the 
fugitive did not re-appear. At length, weary of my 
vigils, and fearful lest my good uncle and my 
cousin Emily should 'be made anxious by my 
protracted absence, I resolved to return home. 

But on’tlip moiTow I again visiterf the fair, and 
1 was informed by one of the equestrians that 
“ Signor Laurentio” had returned to the booth in 
the dead of night, and whilst the vrtiole company 
were asleep he had possessed himself of all his 
private property, and-again absconded, taking with 
him little Mademoiselle Beaupied. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE STUDIO. 


** Books aro there 

«• 

Pictures anil casts from all those statues fair. 
Which are twin-bom with poetry.” 

SlISLLEY. 


And how the period had arrived of my promised 
visit to Charlton Abbey; and it was, indeed, with 
no ordinary emotions that 1 set out for tile re¬ 
sidence of Mr. Anstruther. I wa£ about, in a few 
houiE, to become the guest of this mysterious but 
generous-hearted man; and anticipating niy se¬ 
cond interview with the strange being, whom I 
had first met under such extraordinary circum¬ 
stances, I looked-forward to t,he event with min- 
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;^led eagerness* and trepidation. I scarcely kne«^. 
whether I desired, or whether I dreaded the ap¬ 
proaching ititerview. 

J am often a prey to nervous excitement; hut 
never upon great occasions. The anticipation of a 
most trivial event, such as a visit to a stranger, or 
perhajis, to a friend, a journey, a paj'ty, or the 
r('c.ei]h of a letter, lias often thrown*me into a state 
of uneasiness, almost amounting to distress; hut 
in file presence of any real danger, however em¬ 
barrassing the situation may be, 1 *iii wont to be 
remarkably eollecU-d, and have more than once, 
in a most critical jiosition, exhibited great presence 
of mind. My nerves seem to gain strength in 
projiortion to the magnitude of the occa.sii.;n. I 
suppose that this is wliat certain writers call “ the 
triumph of mind over matter.” — Moral power 
easting aside the disadvantages of jihysieal ch.’- 
hility. 1 state *the fact with no desire to derive 
therefrom any .infiaeuce favourable to‘myself; Init 
in»iome measure, to acctwint for certain apparent 
inconsistencies in the attempted developement of 
my character. I never sutl’cred so much fi'om 
nervous cxcitcniient, as I did during my journey 
to (.lharlton Abbhy ; throughout the whole time, i 
was in a most painful state of tremulous uneasiness * 
and whenever I attempted to speak, my voice 
faltered so much, that my words were almost in¬ 
articulate, and I scarcely had the power to answer 
K 5 
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tfie simplest question that was p‘at to me by a 
fellow-passenger. 

But at length the mail se^ me dowii at M-, 

where I found one. of Mr. Anstmther’s carriages 
waiting to convey me to tlic Abbey. My nei-vous- 
n(!ss increased as I apj)roached the end of my 
jotirncy, twid as 1 cnteix^d the park-gates, and 
l)ehcld the stately mansion of my mysterioas friend 
through a vista of fine old trees, my fear and 
trembling had arrived at such an alanning pitch, 
that I had good reason to anticipate the catas¬ 
trophe of a nervous fever. Anstruther was cer¬ 
tainly a mysterious being, and my imagination 
was, beyond all doubt, a very powerful magnifying 
medium. 

But, when 1 beheld Mr. Anstruther, standing 
upon the steps, which conducted to the priucij)al 
entrance of,his piansion, and marked the smile 
of welcome upon his face, all fear forsook me 
suddenly; loVc and gratitude tork possession of my 
whole soul, and I had no other desire but to ricali 
into the arms of my patron, and to pour out tin? 
full measure of my thankfulness. 

And there he stood, bare-headed upon the door¬ 
step, a beautiful smile over-spreading the jjabitual 
melancholy of his face, like a ray of sunshine, 
entering a sepulchre. There he stood, looking 
towards the carriage, as it approached, and when 
the vehicle drew up, he came forward, exclaiming 
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'■‘Welcome, mOst welcome, to the Abbey;” ar^l 
with his own hand throwing‘open the door,,and 
letting down the steps of the chari»t,>in a moment 
he had clasped me in his arms. 

Then, still grasping my hand, he conducteiTnw- 
to his study; and when we were alone, he again 
fervently embraced rae. “ My kind,, generous- 
hearted boy,” he exclaimed, “ Inw oveijoyed I 
am to see you.” 

“ And 1—,” was all that 1 could utter. 

“ Oh ! yes,” continued Anstruth^r, “ for fifteen 
years 1 have not been so happy as at this moment. 

1 love you, 1. do indeed, almost as though yon 
were my sou. Albeit, for scarcely half an hour, 
in your li#‘, you have been in my presence, Ge- 
ranl, 1 know you full as well as if you had lived 
with me all your days, for I have often communed 
with youi- mind, and methinks I have not been 
studying your clmracter altogether in vain. With 
one noble example of your actions to guide me, 
and many written illustrations of the high tone of 
your thoughts, and feelings, I tliink’that I have 
been able, my dear boy, to form a correct estimate 
of your charac%?.r, and certain am I, that I shall 
never find my.self mistaken. Your letters, and 
above all your book, are the very mirrors of your > 
mind. I know it, for that one generous aeiion 
which has been the happy cause of our alliance, 
(Jerard, is a strong’ confirmation tliat your deeds 
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<lf) not bt'lie the nobility of your liioughts. Oh ! 

1 want words to tell you how glad I am to have 
you with nie„ tAnd you will dwell here, you will 
not leaVe me too soon. You will be to me, 1 am 
sur^you w'ill—a son.” 

1 could only ufter, echo-Iikc, “ a son ; ” lor my 
heart was ^■.vcecding full. Even little acts of kiiid- 
ne.ss, overcomi'B me; but such great kiiwlness as 
this!— Oh ! I have not words to tell what 1 
felt. 

“ A son—ygs; you know that I am childless; ' 
and large tears rolled down his cheeks, as ho s])ok(;. 
“ I have none to bless me. 1 am the last of my 
race. I am a poor, Ixu’eaved, doolute b(;ing. 
No, no, not desolate now, for thou wiltf)e to me a 

t 

sou, and I will love you as a father.” 

“ Yes, a son—a serv'ant—every thing.” 

“ And yoii will dwell with me?” 

“ Oh! ye.s; too happy to niou^' about in your 
presence.” i 

“ Bless you !—oh, you are very kind !—but gou 
Took pale ahd exhausted. The journey has been 
too much for you, or perhaps you are ui.well. You 
shall drink some wineand hy rang the bell. 
“ You will be better when you "have slept; and 
•yet f think that you are stouter than you w(?re. 
This place is considered very healthy, and we will 
t'jjle out every day. I believe that one’s horse is 
one’s best physician; and we will visit all the 
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oounti’j' round ^ibout. Tliere are some sweet sp(fts' 
in the neighbourliood. To-morrow, if the weather 
be fuK!, w(? w ill go the circuit oT ihe Park; on 

Tliursday, we will ride to M-and thus he 

went on, making plans for the whole week; and 
when he ha<l done, he pressed me affectionately 
bv the hand, and bending his eyes on mie, whilst a 
swi?et siaile played upon his face,*he added, in a 
joyous U)no of voice, — “ And we will be so 
happy!” 

“ Yes, so happy; and we will lo#(; one another.” 

“ We will; and live a pleasant life.—Ah ! hero 
is wine ; it will refresh you to drink; and I, too, 
must drink your health, and ‘ welcome to (]!harl- 

ton Al)bev.’” 

• » 

The wine did me much good; lor my throat was 
])ainfully dry, and 1 was exhausted almost to faint¬ 
ness. When I had drunk, 1 iiiynedij-tely felt that 
I liad gained a vast access of strength; I was 
calmer too, and better able to convefse : the first 
<'Vi-itenicnt of our metiting was over. Anstruther 
perceivtid the chang(‘, and he .said, “ Ah! now you 
are better,—you have a little colour upon your 
checks,-—but, Iwfore, you were very j>ale. I think 
that, when you have washed and dressed yourself, 
you will feel quite well: cold water is a great re¬ 
storer. Should you like to be shown to' your 
apartments?” 

I signified my assent, and dfnstruthcr rang the 
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'bell. “ Send Guido hither,” said he''to the servant 
who answered the summons. 

And presently Guido appeared,—a' pretty boy 
about thirteen years of age, with a dark-eyed Ita¬ 
lian countenance, and a fantastically picturesque 
dress. “ Tins boy,” said Mr. Anstnither, address¬ 
ing himself to me, “ little Guido, is your page. 
He will show the way to your apartments; — but, 
stay— I w ill come with you, and be my own lord 
cdiamberlain f<n- once.” 

As he said tliis, Mr. Anstruther led the way, 
and having conducted me across a magnificent 
liall, we presently ascended a broad staircusi* of 
highly polished oak. Then passing along a lofty 
gallery, on either side of which hung a,number of 
dusky portraits, we liad soon reached the suite oi' 
rooms appropriated to me; and I found myself in 
the most bes utiful chamber I had ever belield in 
my life. 

It was to be my study. “ I have endeavoured,” 
said Mr. Anstruther, “ to prepare a room worthy 
to receive you. 1 am anxious that all surrounding 
objects should be in harmony with your own mind, 
—beautiful and graceful,—Gerard. If tht^re be 
anything here offensiv'e to you, give instant orders 
that it be reihoved; you are at liberty to alter and 
amend. I have arranged things here after what I 
have conceived to be the most becoming fashion, 
but I may have failfed. My tagte is not alw'ays to 
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be relied ujwn’; and you, I ^now, my dear bo^, 
have an exquisite perception of the beautiful. 
Theiefore, 1 say, if there be anytliiilg here offen- 
sivt! to j^oiir taste, amend it;” and as he uttered 
thes(; words, there was a playfulness in his manner, 
and an arch smile upon his face, the full meaning 
of whicli I knew very well how to interpret. 

” Oh, *l}P.autifiil! beautiful!” I exclaimed, sur¬ 
veying the apartment with intense admiration; “ it 
is what I hav(! l)ecn dreaming of for years.” 

“ .‘\i)d liow is it possible that 1 fihould have di¬ 
vined your dreams?” said Anstruther, the same 
arch smile still ])layiug upon his handsome face. 

“ Oh, iud<‘<;d i 1 have often pictured to myself 
iiii a 2 )artmi;nt resembling this,—an apartment full 
of beautiful things; and now, behold ! I have en¬ 
tered in reality the very tdiamber I have so often 
visited in imagination.” 

“ Then 1 have* not failed.” 

“ Failed !—oh ! my kindest of fiienJs ! my more 
tlian fiitlier, how exquisite is all this I’i 

“ I have endeavoured,” returned Anstruther, “ to 
aiT.iuge all these things aecording to your own di- 
re<;tions.” 

“ To yiy directions ?” 

“ Yes, Gerard; for you yourself have described 
to me your beau-ideal of an apartment; and as 
vou have described, so have I endeavoured to ren- 
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<ler it. You see—in this room, at all events,—one 
proof of my having studied your book'’ 

“ Oh! kind, good man !—and there, indeed, is 
everything here that my imagination has pictured. 
How very little did I expect ever to behold my 
dreams thus magnificently realized!” 

“ Do net praise me for what I have done,” re¬ 
turned Anstruther; “ it is all selfishm^ss on my 
part. I am trying to bribe you to remain with 
me. But now 1 will leave you to yourself,” con¬ 
tinued my kin^ friend, as he moved towards the 
door of my chamber. “ When you come below 
again, I must take you into the libnuy, that you 
may select books therefrom for these vacant cases ; 
as, when you described your .sanctum, you did not 
give a detailed list of the books which you desired 
to adorn it.” And having said this, Mr. Anstruther 
quitted the «chan'ber, and I was left alone with 
little Guido, the page. 

“Come hither, my pretty boy,” said 1, as 1 flung 
myself upoij a couch of velvet with cushions of 
worked satin. 

Guido stood before me, and his fine lustrous 
eyes seemed to say,,“ What service shall I render 
. you ?” 

“ Sit down, Guido, on that ottoman. You are 
an Italian;—do you understand EngUsh ?” 

“ 1 am a Venetian,” replied the boy, in the Ian- 
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guage of our (Jwn country; " but I have dwell, 
since my childhood, in England.” 

“ With Mr. Anstruther ?” 

“ Yes. My father was his valet; but now, sir, 
I am a poor orphan. I have neither parents, nor 
brother, nor sister, nor any relative, in the world.” 

“ Be a good boy, Guido, and I will be to you a 
father, a*,brother, and a friend. l)o you think, 
Guido, that you will ever be able to make up your 
mind to like me ?” 

“ Oh ! yes. Sir, I have made* up my mind 
already, for you speak in a very kind voice.” 

“ Do you like your master ?’- 

“ You, Sir, are my master.” 

“ But ]\^-. Anstrathor — ” 

“ Oh ! yes, he is very kind; but sometimes I 
am almost frightened to be in tlie room with him 
alone. 1 have seen him look sq stra»gely, and 1 
liave heard him lobbing like a child, a.s though his 
poor heart were bursting; and I don’f know what 
is *he matter with him, for he has ^een in this 
way for years. Far back as ever I can remember, 
I have never seen him smile before to-day; your 
coming. Sir, haSS altered the look of his face, the 
tones of his voice, and all about him. Oh ! in¬ 
deed, it is sometimes quite terrible to watch-” 

but here I checked the prattle of the boy, for I 
thought that it did not become me to converse 
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his master. 

So I chaitge'd tlie subject, for there was some¬ 
thing that pleased me very much in this Italian 
boy; and I said to him, laughing as I spoke, " Has 
any body ever told you, Guido, that you are a very 
beautiful diild ? ” 

Guido blushed, and hanging down .his head, 
replied, “ Mr. Anstruther told me.” 

“ And what did he say ? now, don’t be modest, 
but tell me whht Mr. Anstruther said.” 

And the page, lifting up his dark eyes, replied, 
“ Wlien this room. Sir, was prepared for your 
reception, and all the pictures hung up, and the 
statues put upon their pedestals, Mr, Anstruther 
took me into it, and said, ‘ Don’t you think, 
Guido, that tliis is a very beautiful room ? ’— 
And I said,»^^‘ Th« most beautiful room, Sir, 1 have 
ever beheld in my life;”’—^liere' the boy’s voice 
faltered, a deep blush crimsoned his cheeks, and 
his head drooped again, overladen with the weight 
of his modesty. 

“ Go on, Guido,” said I, enjoying the distress of 
the boy. *' 

“ And Mr. Anstruther said to me, ‘ It ifs a beau- 
ful room, and therefore, Guido, you shall have the 
charge of it.’ ” 

" Oh ! Guido,” said I, laughing, “ you have 
a quick ear to drink in a compliment.” 
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“ I did not understand it vi first,” replied tlie 
Iwy, “ but when I thought over Mr. Anstruther’s 
words, I could not mistake the meaning of the 
therefore’’ 

“ You were right, Guido,” said I, starting up 
from my recumbent posture, — “ but you must 
show mo all the beauties of tlie room. * Which is 
the chiefeot ?” 

“ 7V<6' view from the. window.” 

“ You are right, Guido, you are right; nature 
always before art. Beautiful and‘magnificent is 
the prospect; do you see that fine air-tint upon the 
distant hills ? What think you the colour is like V’ 

“ The bloom upon a plum,” returned Guido. 

“ Oh ! y«s, the bloom upon a plum, before a 
human finger has touched it. I think, Guido, that 
it is even more, beautiful than the couleur de rose 
of those window-curtains.” 

“ I think so too. Sir,” said Guido, thoughtfully. 

“ And what next, my pretty boy ? wliat is the 
nex^ beautiful thing to the prospect irisible from 
the window ? ” 

Guido hesitated, and looked around the room ; 
“ Yourself, Guido ?” said I. 

“ Oh 1 no. Sir, that little girl in marble, done 
by my countryman, the great sculptor.” 

“ Canova ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Austruther told me, that I ought to 
be proud of Canova^ the Venetian.” 
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* And so you qjight, Guido; liow exquisitely 
graceful is the figure of this little girl; this Psyche; 
I know that it is Psyche, the bride of the boy 
Cupid. Well, Guido, what next ?” 

“ This picture pf the woman with her doves ; I 
think that this also is the work of a Venetian.” 

“ Nay,‘now you are partial to your fellow- 
countrymen.” 

“ Look at the picture. Sir, and tlien judge. But 
is it not right to be proud of one’s countrymen '{” 

“ Yes, Guiho, and you are right too. This 
painting is a Venus, by Titian ; and I think, noxt 
to the Psyche, the most beautiful creation in the 
room. Now, Guido, do you not think tliat you 
could spend your whole life in gazing upon such 
loveliness as this ? ” 

“ I have heard,” said Guido, “ that my own 
country is the place to see beautiful sights.” 

“ And yet I doubt, whether, in all Italy, there is 
such a dear little sanctum as this.” 

Then I continued to survey the beauties of'^the 
apartment; and, indeed, they were many and 
great. The general effect of the arrangements was 
taken, as Mr. Anstruther acknowledged, from a 
description in the second volume of my book, but 
the exquisite taste of my host was discernible in 
all the lesser details. All things were in beautiful 
hi&aiony with one another, making one most con- 
V summate whole. Neither in frrm, nor colour, nor 
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disposition, wa9 there aught in the chamber th»t 
could be offensive to the most exquisite refinement 
of sense. The pictures upon the Avsdls were few, 
but they were gems by the first masters; and only 
two .specimens of sculpture adorned the room; a 
Psyche, by Canova, and a Greek Shepherd Boy, 
by our own most classical Fla.xman. I*have often 
thought that to attempt a picce-itt’bal description 
t)f an eflect, the beauty of which consists in its 
unity, is an useless expenditure of labour; and 
therefore, I shall not endeavour to delineate in 
detail, tlui charms of my little Paradi.se in the 
Abbey. 

But herein consisteth a striking advantage, 
which the painter’s art possosseth over the poets. 

“ And this, Sir, is your writing-table,” said little 
Guido; “as you .sit there. Psyche appears to be 
just turning round to smile upoipyou.’,’ 

“ Do you knew what Psyche is ?” said 1. 

“ A little girl, and I lifeard you sayj ‘ the bride 
of tJie buy (’upid.’ ” 

“True; but Psyche means the soul ,—and I 
will tell you her history; ’tis a pretty fable, and 
not without mCHning, my Guido. Psyche was a 
mortal ipaideu till Cupid grew enamoured of her, 
and then she became a divinity. Now, Psyche is the 
personification of the soul, and Cupid, as you know, 
Guido, is love; when love enters the soul it becomes 
etherialized,—it is ,no longer a’ thing “ of earth, 
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efTthy,” but it is lifted up to keavcn, and be¬ 
comes divine. You have not forgotten your 
Italian, have,ycfa, Guido? 

L’amore c per Dio lume supormo, 

Scintilla dell’ immortel fioco. 

<• 

Ha ! ha ! my Lord Byron, you did not go to 
Italy for nothi^'g:— 

" Yes, lore indeed isliglit from heaven, 

A spark of that immortal tire, • 

By angelSjshared,”— 

Kui ra Xonro—but now, Guido, I must tell yt)U, 
that Venus hated Psyche and destroyed her;*— 
now Venus,—but I have told you quitt? enough 
about these Gods and Goddesses, Guido,—by- 
Apollo ! how inviting is this chair; nictltinks I 
could sit here, and wTite from ‘morn to dewy eve— 
and oh ! wh'at a beautiful ink-stand in the shape 
of a silver W'ell,—ah! the well of Englhh undefiled; 
—in this will I ever dip my pen,—and what hosts 
of materialsj for writing ;—was ever a table nicjre 
complete ? Portfolios, note-books, most fantas- 


* Venus signifies Lust, and Lust destroys the soul. There 
is always a very fine latent meaning in these mythological fiihles. 
Thus Cupid is the child of Venus ; but by whom 1 Kithor bv 
Jupiter, who is Dominion^ or by Mars, who is Victory,—signify¬ 
ing that Love is sexual desire, rendered subservient to the domi- 
jlion mind. 
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tical pen-wiper)?,—and oh ! what a love of a pape»- 
knife ! I declare that there is a quire of paper on 
the desk, with a pen lying temptingly by the side 
of it! I will begin a book, and I will call it 
“Guido;” there cannot be a prettier name. Vol. I. 
chapter the 1st; but, Guido, what is that bell ?” 

“ The first dinner-bell.” 

“Ohl'fhen I must dress; but ttdl me, Guido, 
how comes it that there is no fire-place in the 
room, and yet it is not cold ?” 

“ A fire-place would have spoilt the room, Sir,-^ 
and, therefoix*, it is heated with warm air from 
without.” 

“ And yet I do not see the flues.” 

“ But ypu can see. Sir, those two bronze 
shields.” 

“ Right, Guido,—and now we will go and dress. 
Wc pass through this aute-rqom io my bed¬ 
chamber.” 

“ Yes, Sir, this is my vftiiting-room,’and I sleep 
np»u this couch; I ha vc only to touch a few 
springs, and I am supplied with all the furniture of 
a bed-room. Behind that picture is a closet con¬ 
taining my wj»rd-robe,—and this. Sir, is your 
chamber.” 

“ And a domitory fit for a prince.” 
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'■'chapter XVI. 

THE PROGEE88 OF PEEJUDICB. 


ITa! ha !—forgive me. Sir,— 

I thought you were all candour, and that none 

Could tax you with injustice,—! esteemed you 

A very Aristides, hut I find 

That Prejudice and liigotry have made 

Their liomes in your weak mind }—I crave your pardon, 

But I misjudged you, and I'm sorry for it ” 

Old I*lay. 


When 1 had dressed myself, little Guido conduetwl 
me into one of the drawing-rooms, for without his 
assistance I should infallibly baVe lost my way. 
.There I found Mr. Anstruther lying upo.n a sofa, 
and perasing a book by the fire-light. Upon my 
entrance, he rose from his recumbent posture, and 
approaching me, said in a ga'y voice, “ Will the 
sancHmi do for you, Gerard V , 
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“ Oil ! Mr. Anstrutlier,” I answered enthusiasti-' 
cally; “ I have been so delighted—so enraptured with 
it, tliat niy tongue has been scarcefy silent one mo¬ 
ment since I entered that little Paradise of rooms. 

I do not know what I have said, but perhaps little 
Guido could tell you,—I have been talking all 
manner of ‘ fine madness,’ and I do no* think that 
1 shall bb able, for at least a week,*to subside into 
every-dayishness.” 

“ I see no reason,” returned Mr. Anstruther, 
" why you should ever subside into it at all; nor, 
indeed, do 1 think that you will. But, now tell 
me, Gerard, what are your favourite books; for 
after dinner we will search for them in the 
library.” 

And T answered, without hesitation, “ The 
Plays of iEschylus, the Dialogues of Plato, the 
Allegories of Apuleius, and the B^um Natura 
of Luendius.” 

“ Thes(! for your classics.” 

.VTheu the works of Lord Bacon, Sir Philip 
Sydney’s Arcadia, all tlie writings of Sir Thomas 
Biowne, Jeremy Taylor, and Robert South.” 

“It will no* be difficult to find them,—but 
proceed^.” 

“ Some of the olden dramatists,—especially 
Beaumont and Fletcher,—the poems of Spenser, 
and of Herrick,—and—and—and the writings of 
Erasmus.” 
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'1 had no indirect meaning in ntttring these last 
words,—no latent desire to awaken by my allusions 
any dormant 'remembrances in Anstrutber’s mind. 
At that moment I was thinking of nothing but the 
extreme kindness of my friend; I had forgotten the 
mystery of his character in the exceeding bene¬ 
volence of' his actions; gratitude had absorbed 
cveiw feeling of curiosity, and 1 had but ‘one wish 
tu prove myself worthy of the excessive kindness 
of my benefactor. Yet so it was that I had no 
sooner uttered 'these words, insignificant as they 
svere in themselves, than I thought of Ella and 
Michael Moore, and of the little book their mother 
liad given me. Tlien an impulse, which I could 
not resist, urged me to proceed further,—an im¬ 
pulse, springing from an impure source, for it 
neither arose out of reason, nor out of kindness, 
drove me onward in a headlong course ; and, fix¬ 
ing my eyes searchiugly upon Anstruther as 1 
spoke, I said, “ What do you think of tin; 
Erasmi Colloquia ?” 

This was merely an experiment; and I could 
scarcely have expected that it would have been 
productive of any particular result. But I tried 
it; and it did not fail. A cloud gathered upon 
Anstruther’s brow, and suddenly his lai^e, deep 
eyes were suffused with glistening tears. The red 
light from the fire gleamed upon his face, and I 
could see, by the compression of his lips, that he 
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WHS ondeavcmri/lg, with all the strength of hift 
iiiiiul, to quell the rising emotions which had been 
awake-ned by my allusion to the iSrasmus. And 
he succeeded : passing onfc of his hands hurriedly 
across his eyes, he brushed away the tears that 
were gathering there; and then he answered, in a 
voice which filtered slightly, yet so slightly, that, 
had I ikH been on the watch, I should have 
scarcely observed the trepidation,—“ Oh ! I think, 
Gerard, that there is much quaint morality to be 
found in some of the dialogues,—a great deal of 
what may be called the philosophy of common 
sense.—But go on with your list, my dear boy; 
you have not mentioned any of the moderns.” 

“ Let me tliink,” said 1. “ Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and some of Ilazlitt’s Critical Essays. Coleridge’s 
Jiiofjraphia Literaria, and Mr. Carlyle’s transla¬ 
tion of Wilhelm Meister. Chai'lqp Lamb’s Essays 
of Elin, and J oha Wilson’s Isle of Palms." 

“ I observe,” said Aiistfutlier, “ thaf you have 
pas^i•(^ over in silence all the writers of Queen 
Anne’s time.” 

“ 1 cannot bear them.” 

“ What! not ^he Spectator —with Will Honey- 
ciombe, and Sir Rftger dc Coverly ?” 

“No. I cannot tolerate the wits, — the very 
name of ' a wit’ disgusts me. I do not like to 
read about Ramillies w'igs and Mohocks: I might 
as well read Pepys’^Diary. There is an absence 
I. 2 
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o4’ masculine energy in all the writihgs of that age; 
they are all tinged with foppery, and I hate a fop 
worse than anything in nature. The greatest au¬ 
thors of that day were coflee-house literateurs ; 
they were all bucks and petits maitres; dandified, 
perfumed writers of the black-patch-and-silver- 
buckle school. There is no high-toned feeling in 
their works, no grand principles, no lofty aspira¬ 
tions ; — all is low, petty, detailed, redolent of 
cofiee-houses and sedan-chairs. There is no coun¬ 
try freshness ki them; they all bear the stamp of 
a city. I do not insist that I am right; but this is 
my genuine opinion; and I never wish to increase 
my acquaintance with the tvits of the Queen Anne’s 
reign— •never.” , 

“ I like your right-earnestness,” replied Anstru- 
ther; “ short-comings and misgivings disgust me. 
I seldom am> fortunate enough to hear a thorough¬ 
going, out-spoken opinion expressed on any sub¬ 
ject whatever: but I should like much to hear 
what you ,think of the book I was studying 
when you entered.” 

“ And what is it ?” 

“ Tom Jones.” 

“ The history of histories,” I exclaimed., “ It has 
never been equalled, and never will be ;—Gil Bias 
is nothing beside it. I read Tom Jones, for the 
first time, when I was recovering from a severe 
illness: it did me fnore good tj>an all the strength- 
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eniiig mcdicindfe: it was the finest tonic in the 
world. Who could ever thint of being ill in the 
company of Thwackum and Squai^ ?»—who in bad 
spirits, sitting beside Partridge, and listening to 
his criticisms on the play?—who ” 

“ Nay, now, Gerard!” interrupted Mr. Anstru- 
ther, smiling upon me as he spoke^ “ I have 
detected *you in the commission of a palpable in¬ 
justice. You withhold that praise from the original 
which you are willing to lavish upon its copy.” 

“ What original ? what copy ?” k asked. 

“ The original is No. 335, of the Spectator,— 
‘ Sir Roger de Coverly at the Play—the copy 
iif’—and he turned over the pages of the book, 
which he sfill held in his hand ,—“ the copy is the 
fifth chapter of the sixteenth book of Tom Joriex, 
in wliich ‘.lones goes to a play with Mrs. Millar 
and I’artridgo.’ This is hardly^ fair„ Gerard,—to 
extol the copy* and yet to censure the original. 
You may love Fielding Itetter than Addison, but 

* Honour to whom honour is due ; 

and let justice direct all your criticisms, whether 
they be upon books or on men.” 

“ But do ySu not yourself love Fielding better 
than A,ddison?”’6aid I. 

“ 1 confess, Gerard, that I do,” returned Anstru- 
ther. “ For many years past, I have been a pi ey 
to the most miserable depression of spirits ; and 1 
have been obliged^ to resort t<j an artificial stimu- 
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loiit—to preserve me, I might almost say, from mad¬ 
ness. I have tried many stimulants; but the best 
that I have foun^,has been the study of certain choice 
comic works, which will stand the test of frequent 
re-perusal. At the head of niy mental physicians, 
stand Fielding, and Smollet, and Scarron. Rabe¬ 
lais is too Tcoarse for me: I cannot return to the 
History of Gargantua and Pautagrucl With any 
anticipation of enjoyment. Ben .Tonson I read 
with an uncommon degree of gusto; and even 
Wycherly andoCongreve 1 can toleiati': though 
the former is too courtly, and the latter too liber¬ 
tine, to afford me any very great delight. I will 
say nothing of 8teele and Adtlison, because thfy 
are your favourite aversions. Cervantes and la- 
Sage,”—but here he was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of a servant, anuoimcing dinner; and break¬ 
ing off suddenly, be added, “ But, after this ‘ feast 
of reason,’ let us proceed to one mtire substantial.” 
Then he passed his arm through mine, and togi'- 
ther we entered the dining-room. *' 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE PHYSICIAN AND HIS PATIENT. 


“ ’Twas perha]>s an idle thought. 

Hut I imagined that if day by day 
I watched liiin, and hut seldom went away. 

And studied all the beatings of his heart 
Witli zeal, as men study some stubborn art 
For their own good, and could by patience find 
A n entrance to the carems of his mind, 

1 might i-eclaim him from his dark estate.” 

SAlELLEf. 


Ti> study a man’s character, is not always to com¬ 
prehend it; and Anstruther’* was profoundly un¬ 
intelligible. I loved him, because, he was kind to 
me. 1 pitied*him, because he was afflicted. I 
admirtjfl, because I beheld in him manifestations 
of a very superior intellect; but I did not hrum 
him; the intricacies of his nature were problems 
that I could not»solve, because I had not for my 
data the events o^hk past life 
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rYet I was not altogether in igncfiance. I knew 
more than he suspected me of knowing; but still, 
not enough to e'nable me to read the secrets of his 
heart, and to account for the profundity of his 
sorrow. What! not enough ? in one dreadful 
night to have lost all that was dearest to him—a 
young wifeji and three innocent children, buried in 
one common (ombless grave — the ceuletery of 
the relentless ocean. Not enough, to account 
for his habitual despondency?—No, Header, not 
enough. Therev is no enduring sorrow, but that 
which is the offspring of remorse. 

And nearly fifteen years had elapsed since the 
date of Anstruther’s misfortunes. Time is a great 
physician; all-powerful is it to re-establish a 
broken spirit in its natural strengtli. But, what 
was time to Anstruther? Months and years 
passed away,; but his anguish abated “ not a 
jot.” 

Had he dene evil ? I scarcely suffered my mind 
to harbour such an uncharitable conjecture; and 
yet, if I had any kn|jwledge of the human heart, 
his anguish was the anguish of remorse. But he 
was so mild, so kind-hearted ; all his utt(*red 
thoughts bespoke so plainly a yearning after the 
'good of his fellow-creatures; his dependents so 
loved him for his unceasing benevolence; and the 
conduct of his life accorded so strictly wath the 
pure morality of the Redeemer, tliat indeed it 
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would have been difficult to have suspected lynii 
of being other than the “ besl^good man.” None 
knew him, who did not, love liim.^ None knew 
him, who did not sorrow with him. His very 
scrvants sympathized witli their master, and re¬ 
spected his grief, without prof&mdy attempting to 
penetrate the mystery that shrouded ^it. As for 
myself, I loved him so entirely, th:*t not even the 
discovery of a damning crime, clinging like a 
leprosy to his wretched soul, could have shaken* 
the pillar of my allection. 

Pity, gratitude, and admiration, made up the 
structure of my love. I pitied, oh ! very deeply, 
the sorrows that 1 could not comjirehcnd : but, 
whilst 1 pitied, I tried to alleviate them, and m 
|)art my e’llbrts were successful. It was plain 
that Anstruther loved me, and love itself is hap¬ 
piness, when we are conscious that it is not un- 
returned. He .delighted in my companionship, 
and I suftered him rareljv to be alone v for solitude 
is ^tlie aliment of melancholy. 1 endeavoured to 
divert his mind from all introspectiv? meditations, 
conversing with him unceasingly upon m.atters of 
general iutere.-^, and scrupulously abstaining from 
any personal allusions. Literature, science, the 
fine ar?s, and sometimes politics, were the com-* 
nion subjects of our discourse; and, indeed, I was 
more than repaid .for my labours, in Austruther’s 
cause, by the beauty and profundity of his cii- 
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tiosras. It was a plea^nt thing,indeed, to hear 
him; for his voice* was the sweetest I had ever 
listened to yi my life, and his obscavatious so 
luminous, and so original, that 1 had not con¬ 
versed with him long, before 1 discovered that 1 
knew actually nothing. In his presence 1 always 
stood self-8(cknowledged as an inferior being. I 
never attempted to compete W'ith him; .b»it mar¬ 
velled at the extent of his knowledge; and whiit- 
‘3ver I ventured to advance, I advanced with the 
utmost diffidence* I had never thought so mean¬ 
ly, before, of my own powers. Once 1 inmgin<'d 
myself to be a giant; but now, I knew that 1 was 
a dwarf Before, 1 had been like Gulliver in 
Lilliput; now, like the same worthy amongst the 
Brobdignags, a very little creature in<locd. 

Then, I woidd entice him abroad into the fields, 
and sometimes, I would persuade him to take a 
gun with him, for the-re was niu.ch game in tlu^ 
Charlton es,tate. At other times we would ride 
many miles from home, and, perhaps, sleep abn^ad 
for a night.' Then, I would propose long walks, 
and divers little pleasant excursions; and as we 
went along, I would talk all manner of wild non¬ 
sense—entering into the history of my school-boy 
days, and telling strange stories of my contempo¬ 
raries. I would laugh and sing; and be gay, and 
frolicsome ; hoping to impart q little of my mirth 
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to tlie sorrow-stricken* soul of my companjpu, 
Tlieu, a smile would light "up his wan face; a 
smile, more of affection than ofcjo^; and some- 
tim(?s, but very seldom, he laughed out-right at 
my fooleiy; but it was not a gleesome, nor a 
natural laugh ; it was an effort, rather than an 
impulse; he laughed, because he knew that I was 
kind, not because he felt that I was ludicrous. 

- If the weather were unpropitious, and we were 
compelled to abide at home, 1 would drag Aii- 
struther to the billiard table. He was a wretched 
])layer; and, if possible, I was worse ; but I nevei- 
regretted our unskilfulness, for it was to me, an 
abundant pretext for meny-making. I laughed 
at my own failures, and bantered Anstruther, 
whenever he missed a stroke that he ought to 
have made. We knocked about the balls; and 
Guido scored for us. The little fellow laughed at 
our clumsiness, and then I hit ^im across the back 
with my cue, always taking care not, to hurt him 
ii^ the least. And I would offer to bet all sorts of 
out-ol-the-way things. “ Rees’ Erlbycloptedia t(/ 
a six-penny pamphlet.” “ Shakspeare’s first folio 
to Mr. P—’s Jast farce.” “ A Reubens to a sign¬ 
post.” “ A Canova to a doll;” or any thing 
equally absurd. The balls rattled ; and I talked- 
nonsense; and little Guido looked on with a 
countenance full, of wonder and delight; ami 
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Anstruther—played at bfdiards, wi\h a smile upon 
his face; but 1 cannot tell what was stirring at his 
heart. 

Yet I persevered; for I knew well enough that 
to eradicate the melancholy of years, was not a 
thing to be accomplished in a day. I persevered ; 
for I saw that I was succeeding, altho\igh I had 
not consummated my success. There werctseasons, 
when no effort upon my part, no out-burst of ludi* 
erous Iiilarity, no facetious anecdote, or humorous 
story, could light nj) his features with a smile. On 
these occasions, when 1 spoke to him, he did not 
hear me, or hearing me, he would only answer 
with a monosyllable to my questions, “ Yes,” or 
“ No,” and to my stories, always “ Good.” Then 
1 would think it best to leave him to his solitude, 
hoping, that when alone, an out-burst of feeling, 
an uncontrolled flood of tears might relieve him. 
Oh ! indeed, I would have laid down my life to 
have brought joy to poor,.Anstruther’s heart; and 
I did bend all the powers of my mind to the 
accomplishment of this one cherished object. 

I rose early, and 1 seldom retired to my bed till 
past midnight; for Anstnither wa^ an uncertain 
sleeper, and I was most unwilling.to leave him to 
i^he agony of his nocturnal meditations. ‘ Some¬ 
times, when after a day of hard exercise, I beheld 
with delight the weariness of my friend, I would 
persuade him at an earlier hour than usual to seek 
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tlic repose the* his tired^frame required ; and dis¬ 
missing his valet, I would teSid him with my own 
hands; and when his head wa* laid upon the 
pillow, I would take a volume of poetry, and read 
to him in a drawling, somniferous voice,—than 
which there is no harder trial to a young person 
vain of his genius,—until 1 had sung Jiiin fairly to 
sleep; 4ind then I would rctiref with noiseless 
'rtops, rejoicing in the success of my machinations. 

Ihit one night, I well remember that 1 had witlv 
dnuvn to my own apartment, and I was writing in 
my beautiful studio, when Anstruthcr entered the 
room with the rich folds of his robe de chnmbre, 
envelojiing his almost naked frame. He could 
not .sleep, and he saiil that he (!auie to enjoy a 
little more of my conversation. 1 desired Guido 
to withdraw, and then I asked Mr. Anstruther, 
whether I should read to him. He thanked me, 
and replied in.the aftinuative.* “ And suppose,” 
said he, putting into my hand a book, which had 
bjjen lying ujion the table, “ that you itrad a few 
scenes from Shakspearc, for of his nlorks wc never 
can be tired.” 

The play tj^at I selected was Macbeth, and 1 
commenced at .the fourth act. I read on without 
interruption, until I reached the scene, where news 
is brought to Macduff, of the massacre of his wile 
and children. TJjen 1 felt that I had read too far; 
I knew that 1 was touching ypon the most sensi- 
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ti?fe chord which thrilfed through Anstruther’s 
heart; but I durst hot pause; I thought it wisest 
to proceed; ,aiid keeping my eyes fixed upon the 
pages of the books, though they traced not the 
characters that were written there, 1 articulated in 
a faltering voice, the well-known lamentation of 
Macduff:— 

** lie has no children—All my pretty ones t 
Did you say nil t what all 1 oh ! hell-kite ! all * 

What all my pretty chickens and their dam, 

At on© fell swoop V* 


I read no more; for I had scarcely uttered these 
words, ere a groan of intensest agony escaped 
from Anstruther’s breast. “ Hold ! hold ! in 
God’s name, Gerard, no more of that; I cannot 
bear it,” he exclaimed, and looking up, 1 beheld 
the convulsive distortions of his wan face, whilst 
he writhed like a crushed worm and I almost 
feared that I had killed him. 

I could not speak ; it must have been a fi'arfid 
sight to have seen us two at that moment. Thei-e 
was Anstruther writhing upon a couch; his corpse- 
like, distorted face, upturned, and his hands 
clenched; I, pale and motionless as a marble 
statue, sitting erectly in a chair, with my starting 
eyes fixed steadfastly upon the countenance of my 
friend, and the book still open in my hand. I am 
sure that the agony of that moment must have 
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been equally scared by ine ; for I thought thatfcy" 
benefactor was dying, and that my folly and im- 
pradence had slain him. 

“ All my pretty ones !” sobbed Anstruther, his 
breast heaving convulsively as he spoke ,—“ all at 
one fell swoop, the dam and her chickens, Gerard ! 
not one left to bless the old man j hc^as no chil¬ 
dren, mine to bless him ; ”—then burying his face 
■ ill his hands, a flood of tears came to his relief; 
and he shivered all over, from tlie crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot, aqd then he was 
calmer. 

“ Oh ! Gerard,” continued the afflicted man, in 
a broken sentence, “ 1 should not have asked you 
to read that, it was my fault entirely, my own ; ” 
tlien checking himself, he continued,—“ liut 1 am 
weak and foolish; can you tell me the hour of tlie 
night ?” 

1 replied that it was past mid-night; and then, 
Anstruther, starting suddenly from las recumbent 
piisture, asked in hurried accents, and with an af¬ 
fectation of levity, “ Do you think that there are 
lights in the billiard-room 

“ I think nti;, but I will send Guido to light uji 
the room.” 

“ Oh ! no,” returned Anstruther in a compas¬ 
sionate tone of voice; “ do not disturb the poor 
little fellow, for doubtless he has fallen asleep.” 

Then with increased vivacity.—“I’ll tell you 
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yrli&t, Gerard, I have been thinking that if we 
two were to set to work gravely, we might produce 
a right good, novel in concert,—a humorous one, 
full of “ merrie conceits,”—sometliing like “ Pene- 
grine Pickle.” I'll tell you what 1 propose for the 
plot of it; or, give'me a pen, I will sketch out the 
frame-work, and then we will fill it up togethc'r.” 

“ Oh! delightful,” I exclaimed, as I [jlaced 
belbre Anstruther, my quaintly-devised ink-stand-, 
but I could not help thinking of Cowpcr and .lohn 
Gilpin; and I lylently quoted to myself thesi* lines 
from Chapman’s Hero and Leander: — 

Ay me, but hard it is 
To exercise a false aiid forced bliss; 

111 may a sad mind forge a merry fact*, 

Kor bath constrained laughter any gnirc." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE CHILDLESS MAN, AND THE LITTLE CHILD. 


Sir, will jou walk with me 1 
Vour conversation throbs about my heart 
Like nijw-born hope j I seejxi at last to have fouml 
A book, which I would read most seriously. 

Come, you shall be my tutor and my friend.” 

Horne's Cosmo de Medici, 


N«t long after the occurrence of the little incident 
detaiUid in die last chapter, one fine clear morning 
in the first week of December, Anstmtlier and I 
were walking •together in tlie park, conversing 
cheerfujly upon various topics of general interest, 
and ranch enjoying the dry coldness of the 
weather, which imparted a briskness to our mo¬ 
tions, and even caused a slight hue of health to 
blush on the pale ,cheek of my companion. An- 
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struther was in unwontediy good spirits; I had 
scarcely ever kpown him to be so vivacious, a^d 
for once I did not think that he dissembled. 

And as we passed along one of the noble 
avenues of trees, for which the Charlton estates 
were so remarkable, I heard a voice, not far from 
us, calling aloud repeatedly the word, “ Rover.” 

It was a child’s voice, clear and musical; and 
“ Rover, Rover!” was the cry. “ Whose voice is 
that ? ’ asked Anstruther, and his own faltered as 
he spoke. I looked at him, and 1 thought that he 
trembled. 

“ It is a child’s voice,” I replied, “ and it seems 
to be calling to a dog.” 

“ I had scarcely answered when f'’om behind 
one of the trees a little spaniel emerged into sight, 
and presently a rosy-cheeked cottage child, about 
five or six years ef age, came ruuniug after the 
dog close before us still crying out, “ Rover, 
Rover!” 

I smiled to see the earnestness with which die 
little boy pursued his four-footed favourite ; barc;- 
headed, and his cheeks ruddy with exercise, on he 
went quite out of breath, scarcely taking notice of 
us as he passed. The dog frisked and gamboled, 
first running forward, and then backward, as 
though he delighted in thus tantalizing the urchin. 
It was a pleasant sight, but Anstruther thought 
otherwise. He liked it not. ‘f Gerard,” sai#he in 
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a voice liarsh w’th emotiou ; “whose child is tliSt? 
»11 me.” 

“ I do not know—’tis a pretty *cliild, and how 
earnestly—” 

But Anstruther interrupted, me. “ Speak to 
him, Gerard, if you please, and inquire the name 
of his father.” 

Wondcfins;, I hastened to obey.—“ Uome here, 
niy little? fellciw,” I cried ; and the jirogress of the 
child was anested. 

He stared at me, and looked •frightened, as 
though he had done some wrong, but I encouraged 
him with kind words, and then I asked liim his name. 

“ .Johnny Ilaughton,” mplied the urchin; “and 
Rov(?r is tjie name of my dog,—a naughty dog 
he is, for he runs away from me; ’ and the child 
looked as though, he were desirous to continue his 
pursuit of the quadruped. 

“ And who is*yo\jir father, my little man ?” 

“ Father,—why, he bd my father,”^—and then, 
after a fi;w moments reflection,—“hg be garden- 
man to the squire.” 

“ Now, run along as quick as you can,” said I, 
and having riftumed to Mr. Anstruther, I ac- 
quainte^i him what I had learned, still in ignorance 
of the cause of his anxiety. 

“ John Haughton,” said Anstruther in a stern, 
slow voice; “ and one of my under-gardeners. 
Now‘ remember, Qerard, that!* I give orders to 
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Piice (Price was the steward), for this man’s 
dismissal.” 

“ His dismissal,” I exclaimed in a deprecating 
tone. 

“ Yes, Gerard, liis dismissal.” 

“ I shall not forget. Sir,” said I, in a voice of 

sorrowful Submission. 

* , 

My accents found their way to the heart of my 

companion ; he was touched by the sadness of my 
manner, and he returned in a milder voice, “ You 
think 1 am hartjh, my dear Gerard,—and perhaps 
I am; but upon this subject I have issued my 
orders so repeatedly that I cannot bear again to be 
disobeyed. You do not comj)rehend me, I see, 
—for that, which to you is pleasant, to me is 
wormwood,— t/ie sight of young children. Oh ! 
Gerard, you know not how it maddens me to look 
on a little child,—.lit is one of the fixirest sights in 
nature, but to my morbid vision ft is “ more hide¬ 
ous than the sea-monster,”—and that which glad¬ 
dens the heaiTts of others, strikes anguish into .ny 
soul. You comprehend me ; I see that you do,— 
then no longer think that I am harsh. What 
avails it that you are with me, and* that we laugh, 
and jest, and play at billiards, and read f?carron, 
whilst little children are suffered to run about be¬ 
fore me, and mock me till I am almost mad.” 

There was a pause, which '•I was the first to 
interrupt ;—“ But,'JohnHaughton?” said I, look- 
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ing up with aSi a[)pealing expression of couiAe- 
^j^ce into poor Anstruther’s lace— 

“ Is forgiven for your sake, Grenyd,”—and he 
took me aft’ectionately by the hand,—“ but speak 
to him, and use your endeavours to spare me this 
misery again.” 

“ Oh! that I will; it shall never he so again; 
but no\v,let us turn homewards, *and have some 
fun in the billiard-room. If you give me ten in 
the hundred. I’ll bet you my best Rembrandt t(J 
an Annual print, that I beat you in»five-and-twenty 
minutes.” 

And thus endeavouring to turn the current of 
Anstruther’s tlioughts into a more joyous channel, 

I passed ipy arm through that of my friend, and 
togetlier W(; proceeded towards the abbey. 

“ I think,” said Anstruther, with a forced smile 
upon his face, “ that a gallop woulc^ do me more 
good than a game of billiards; we will order the 
horses after luncheon.” 

•“Oh! yes!—” I exclaimed joyously; “and I’ll 

ride you a steeple-race to M-church; but not 

upon the same conditions. I wish, Mr. Anstru¬ 
ther—” 

“ A^d I wish, dear Gerard,” interrupted my 
kind friend,—“ that you would not call me Mister 
Anstruther.” 

“ Then, Anstnither”— 

“ No, Gerard, J[ am weak* and foolish. You 
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' wii think me, perhaps, in my dotsige ; but I Uke 
all those, whom I love very much, to call me 
my Christian, ii5me. I say ‘ all those,’ when 
there is but one in the world, by whom I desire 
thus to be addressed; there is but one whom 1 
love very much—and he— you, Gerard—must 
call me Edtpin." 

“Edwin!”—knd this W'as all that 1 cduld an- 
swer; for I was almost stifled by the intensity of 
my emotions. 

“ Oh! pleasartit—very pleasant thus to be atl- 
dressed j I did not think, when my mother tlied, 
that 1 should ever be called Edwin again.” 

I struggled against my feelings, and, at length, 
1 triumphed. I re-assumed my outward serenity, 
and fearful lest Anstruther should again relapse 
into the despondency from which I had almost 
rescued him,,W’hen the respectful formality of my 
address re-aw akened in his mind the bitter reflection 
of his almost solitary condition, I again began to 
talk cheerfully, nay, indeed, ridiculously; garnis,')- 
ing my conversation with images the most re¬ 
motely ludicrous that my fancy could suggest, 
and willingly incurring the risk of being (esteemed 
flippant, in the hope of exciting the mirth pf my 
friend. Thus doing a violence to my nature; for 
very seldom, indeed, was I otherwise than most 
subdued, I returned towards the abbey, with my 
dejected friend, and ere we had crossed the 
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tlireshold of tlie'house, alaugli, not loud, butplairfly 
iri||^istil>lp, burst from him, an^ I knew that I had 

succeeded. 

'I'lic })ost-bags had already arrived at the abbey ; 
and amongst others there was one re-directed by 
niy uncle Pemberton, from my generous friend Sir 
Reginald Euston. He wrote from Lond»n, whither 
lu‘ had jltst arrived from the Continent with his 
bride ; and In; reminded me of my promise to meet 
him at (i^hristmas, and said that, during his absence, ’ 
he ha(i often thouglit of me, and spoken of me so 
often to lauly Euston, that she W'as determined to 
•see me at the hall, as /ter guest, during Christmas, 

“ and iheretitrc,” added Sir Reginald, “ you must 
cullK,' : 


‘ For when a lady's in the case, 

Vmi know uU other things give place/ 

Resides, we mnstj talk over your future prospects; 
and I must ask what yon think of a .certain ap¬ 
pointment in the—but I will say nothing until you 
come — and, therefore, 1 say Come*. Fix any 
(lay before (’hristmas; and there shall be a car¬ 
riage iivvaitiug ypu at Exeter. Lady E. is very im- 
ptnative; and as this is her first request, you 
know tli?it you cannot refuse it.” 

*' Refu.se? how can I refutsc Reginald Euston?” 
but I thought of pooy Edwin Anstiuther. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE BRIMMING OF THE WlNE-l ' P. 


“ For thesu your favours dono to lui-. 

(Boing a poor stranger,) my best powers shall prove 
By acts of worth the soondness of my love. 

-Herein your love shall best set out itself 

By staying witli us.” 

Old Vo -n NAii ■ 


I WAS IK) loftger the ‘ unloved one,’ yearning after 
blessings which were denied to me. 1 had asked 
for love, and I had not solicited in vain. My 
“ golden chalice,” was almost full to the brim of 
“ bright wine.” .' 

Anstruther, Euston, my uncle Pemberton, my 
cousin Emily, Michael and Ella, I knew that they 
loved me; and wljom did I love most in return ? 
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Eli,a MoorI ! 

tHow often have I wished that I could parcel 
out my individuality into divers portions, so as to 
be pri^sent in many places at one period of time. 
Love is for the most part jealou^ and exacting ; it 
requires infinite tact to be loved by many, and yet" 
to offend none, 

Tnvt scarcely think that I have ever traced 
the characters of this word before. I do not like 
n.; 'tis one of those conventional words, which 
came in with tlie legitimacy of lies. • When nature 
and trutli were voted out of fashion, and art, with 
its kinswoman, hypocrisy, were exalted in their 
stead, th(‘n people began to exercise tact. Tact is 
nothing bet/er tlian a combination of various artful 
subterfuges blended into one hamionious whole, 
and skilfully varnished over. I believe that it is 
UMiful to its possessor; but it is posixission I am 
well content to fongo; foi-, whatever difficulties 
trutli leads me into, I can cheerfully bear up 
aguinst, and “ steer right onward,”, without a 
murmur. 

fbit, when many love us, and desire our pre¬ 
sence at the s^e time, what are we to do?— 
What vi^- ought to do; to be candid and inge¬ 
nuous, to sp(;ak out openly and sincerely. No 
subterfuges, no half-confessions, no compromises 
with truth; but full'hnd entire honesty, conceahng 
nothing, adding ncihing, altering nothing; and 

VOI,. II. M 
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tften, if we be not loved the better for our inge¬ 
nuousness, we have not been loved at all. 

“ Edwin !”— 

“ My dear boy !”— 

“ You have heard me speak of Sir Reginald 
Euston.” 

“ Oh ! yes; you said that he has been kind to 
you; methinks I could love him for that." 

“ I have just had a letter from him ; will you 
read it, and tell me what I ought to^^do ?” 

Anstruther *ook the letter, and, reading it, his 
countenance became clouded over, until it settled 
into the old look of utter despondency, which it 
wore the first time I beheld him. 1 could see a 
tear slowly stealing down on either side of his pale 
thin face as he silently folded up the letter, and 
returned it to me, looking into my eyes with an 
appeahng e7:pression of fondness, which seemed to 
say, “ And will you too leave me alone ?” 

I felt at diis moment chat I could cleave to him 
for ever. Pitying and loving him as I did, to 
their very base were my resolutions shaken; for 
he who had been kinder to me than any living 
creature, was now in an agony, fiom which a few 
words of mine could release him, and knowing 
this, I was almost tempted to utter those few 
woixls. 

But Anstruther was the fiist to speak. “ Do 
you love this man, Gerard ?” said he. 
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“I do; he*was the first to take me by lihe 
hand, at a time when there were none to help me.” 

“ He is gay and cheerful; he keeps open house; 
he hunts, shoots, and drinLs like a man j he is a 
meeter companion for you, than a broken-down 
creature like myself.” 

“ Oh ! talk not in this strain, I b»seech you; 
for this*i^ the language of mistrust. You cannot, 
1 am sure you do not doubt the strength of my 
gratitude and affection. I trust in you; for with* 
a full assurance that you will tell* me what it be¬ 
comes me to do, I now ask your advice, and by 
your advice will I be guided.” 

“ Then go—it becomes you, go; I wish, I in¬ 
treat you (p go.” 

With a choaking voice were these last words 
uttered, and had I not thought of Ella Moore, 
at this moment, I should have ^hrowu myself into 
Anstruther’s arAi.s,^and sobbed out, “ No,—never 
will I leave you ! ” 

*Rut, my love for Ella was very ^rong, and I 
panted to behold her once again. This it was, 
that, more than all other tilings, steeled my heart 
against the nfiseries of Anstruther. — No, not 
steeled ^t; but my love for the cottage maiden, 
triumphed over my pity, my gratitude, and my 
affection for him who had been more than a father 
to me; so I said, ‘'‘It wrings my heart, as it does, 
yours, to think th%t we should ever be sundered; 

M 2 
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but what can I say to Reginald'Euston ? For 
many years he has been to me a friend; he stoop¬ 
ed to succour me, when I was a companionless 

boy,—years before I knew you- 

“ Oh! I know it, Gerard,” interrupted An- 
struthef, in a heart-rending voice, “ I am but a 
new friend j. and it is asking too much, that you 
should give up’your older ones for me! I am 
exacting and selfish;—I acknowledge it. 1 re¬ 
quire too much in exchange for the little that I 
have to give. do not reflect that I sacrifice 
nothing, by giving myseJf up wholly to you. I 
am desolate; there are many who love, many wdio 
are Moved by, you. I ought to take these things 
into account, and strike the balance mce fairly— 
therefore, I say, Gerard, go. You see that I c.an 
make a sacrifice. — Go, go,—but you will re¬ 
turn ?” 

“ Yes—and quickly—but for ortC month.” 

“ A month—^thirty da‘ys and nights, and all 
this time to be’alone! but what is that to o.«e 
like me, who, for fifteen years, has been com¬ 
panionless ? ” 

“ ’Tis a little time.” 

“ But a month,” continued Anstruther, despond- 
ingly, not hearing what last I had said.—“ A 
month, did you say—a whole long month? No, 
no, Gerard, not a month.” ' 

“ ’Twill very sooil pass away.” 
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“ Ah ! ta you; but it will be a century to me, 
it will indeed.” 

“ Say a fortnight then—only a fortnight, to visit 
my family, and all.” 

“ No, no; I exact too much j I am selfish—^but 
you cannot tell, Gerard, what it is, after fifteen 
years oftdarkness, to enjoy a few glimpses of light. 
You cannot tell what it is to have that blessed, 
stranger-light obscured, and to grovel in your old 
blindness again. But go—you will return in a 
month—and the food of hope shall sustain my 
.soul in solitude, throughout all that time. A 
month then, be absent for a nmuth—^not one day 
longer, if you love me.” 

I promise.” 

And all this time no cheerful walks, no plea¬ 
sant riding excursions, no merry games of billiards 
for me. To he^r no droll stofies from your lips, 
no flashes of wit ‘and iperriment, to,see no smile 
upon your face, to hear not your ^ging lahghter, 
—to see you not, to hear you not at\ll, for a long 
dreary, interminable month. But, you will not go 
quite yet; nc^; to-day, nor to-morrow, nor next 
day.” ^ 

“ Ih*a week.—Oh ! not before a week.” 

“ And we will be merry, Gerard, till then. We 
will ride, and walk, and play at billiards, and 
laugh over the ‘ Comic Romance.’ Do you think 
that the horses are\eady?” 
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“ They were ordered to be at the door after 
luncheon.” 

“ True,” cried Anstruther, ri.sing from the sofa ; 
“ and we have not lunched yet; so come to the 
luncheon room, i do not tliink though, that I 
can eat.” 

“ It wants y«t an hour of the accustomed time, 
shall we anticipate it, or ride out at once, or go 
.and have a game at billiards?” 

“ A game of billiards,” returned Anstruther ; 
“ we will play for an hourj and then take a 

gallop towards M-. Send for little Guido to 

score for us. I think that I shall beat you to¬ 
day.” 

And straightway we proceeded towards the 
billiard-room. Oh! indeed, it is a liard trial 
to laugh, to jest, and to wear a smooth, joyous 
countenance, whefi the heart is w^ll nigh bursting 
within. I jras in. ii’retcjied sjurits, and I could 
have lain down,^ and wept like a child, at the very 
moment tlialf I was talking wild nonsense, and 
knocking the billiard-balls about with an energy 
that could not have been surpassed, had my whole 
soul blen in the game. For Anstruther’s sake, 1 
was constrained to appear joyous, and fo do a 
violence against my own nature, more painful 
than language can express. I, who, my whole 
life long, had givei^ vent to all the impulses of my 
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soul, now felt fcyself morally obliged to constran 
them, and to play a part, which I had never done 
before. In truth, I was called up<jn to sacrifice 
over much, when Anstruther selected me to be 
his friend. I was a willing sacrifice. I was spell¬ 
bound, and I ,could not resist his appeals. He 
called upon me to sacrifice liberty, tnitii, gladness, 
health, aud home—to change iny nature, to be. 
no longer young, to abandon all pleasure, all 
society, all love, beyond that which I could clrinlt 
at hi.s own fountain, and I felt that I was power¬ 
less to* deny him. I had a sort of presentiment 
that I was killing myself; and that the kind of 
life that I was then leading, wotild hurry me into 
an early grave; but for all this, I did not turn 
aside from my [mrpose, I was resolute to persevere 
even to tlie death. 

Once, and only once, during the, week, which 
])reccded the d8y of my departure, did Anstnithcr 
allude to the dreaded Sveut* and tllen it was in 
lifliguage expressive of the adniirj^ion, and the 
more than gratitude which my kindness h||^l 
awakened in his bosom. “ To give up,” said An- 
struthcr, “ so‘much for me—how kind, how gene¬ 
rous, Ikow god-like!” 

^Aird the answer, which I returned, is expla¬ 
natory of the guiding principle which .actuated 
my behaviour towards my friend. “ You are alone 
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' and therefore will I cleave to you. Others Tove 
me, and others by me are beloved; but they all 
have more than one pillar supporting the struc¬ 
ture of their love. Upon me, alone, do you lean; 
you say that I am ali-in-all to you, but to others 
I am but one of a number. Take away my sup¬ 
port from ^.hem, and still they stand erect; from 
you, and you fell prostrate in the dust, t^o, no— 
I will cling to you; and we will lean upon one 
another for ever.” 

“ My son —v my adopted son ! ” sobbed An-_ 
struther, as he laid his head upon my shoulder and 
wept. 

And suddenly, as Anstruther uttered these words 
a ray of light, which had never shone thewi beibre, 
entered the dark places of my brain. I started, 
as though I had been seared with a hot iron, and 
disengaging myself from the embrace of my friend, 
I cried in harsh and hurried ae.pents, " What was 
that you said, Mr. Anstrdther ? ” 

“ My son my heir!. my adopted ! ” 

“ Thus ends, then, our covenant!” said I, the 
energy of my manner giving place to a subdued 
expression of bitter disappointment. “ It is over; 
the spell is broken; and we can no longer live to¬ 
gether as friends.” 

“ What mean you ?—Oh! tell me, Gerard, the 
import of those strange words.” 

“ L|6ten,” said I, in a calm, c'ear voice ; “ listen. 
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I thought thift I was honest; I thought that jny 
love for you was pure gold, *unmingled with the 
dross of selfishness; I thought thSt^I clung to you 
because you lacked support; I thought that I 
dwelt with you because you were solitary. This 
faith can sustain me no longer. You speak of 
adoption, and call me your heir: can J any longer 
confide’yi the purity of my motft'es? I begin to 
mistrust myself already. You are ricli, and I am 
a begg»r; you are childless, and I worm myself 
into your affections. I am a legaty-hunter, a pa- 
ra.site, a rich man’s minion. I bitterly despise 
myself already. The very servants will sneer at 
me; the lowest groom in the stable will point 
at me. yiie pleasant veil of delusion has been 
torn from my eyes, and the pillar of my faith 
knocked from under me. I dreamed that I was 
honest; and I awake from my drgam, and find 
myself a j)itifu> scpundrel!” 

“ (ierard, Gerard ! yfiu tsflk wildly.—I do not 
comprehend what you mean.” 

“ You called me your heir—your adopted one.” 

“ And you are.” 

i‘ Oh ! no, bo !—unsay those words, I beseech 
you. ,1 must not, I will not, be your heir. Love 
me, but do not adopt me. Let me still be assured 
of my honesty; let me still feel that my motives 
for loving, and fo» clinging to you, are pure. An¬ 
swer me, then, oug question,-*-/*- it written V 
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‘iltis.” 

“ Oh ! too hasty !—I might have been, a sconn' 
drel, a designeyj—^but ft caii .be undone, and that 
at the moment. I will do it. Give me the papers, 
and then I will prove to you that I am honest.” 

“Gerard, Gerard!” cried Anstruther; “ I never 
doubted it f%r a moment.” 

“ But perchaiftje I may doubt myself; ‘’so give 
them to me ; indeed, it will be kindest. I insist— 
ot, if you would rather, I will quit youv house, 
never to return it.” 

There was an earnestness and a decision in my 
voice, and in my manner, which fully assured Mr. 
AnstiTither that I would execute all that 1 threat¬ 
ened. But still he hesitated: he rose,.froni his 
seat, looked towards the door, then at me, and re¬ 
assumed his seat, in silence, as though he wei-e in 
a painful statq, of incertitude. “ Bring them, bring 
them,” I repeated ; then, pointing towards the fire, 

I added, “ SiS; how brightly it bums !” 

Every musc|e of Anstnitlier’s face worked con¬ 
vulsively, as he replied, in a scarcely audible tone, 
“ Yes, Gerard I—I will—bring them.” 

He walked, with tottering steps,* towards ^e 
door, left the room, and jiresently retunie(J with 
a scroll of parchment in his hand. “There, Ge¬ 
rard !—the struggle is over. I do not love you 
the less.” 

I did not look at the documei^t, but threw it at 
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once upon tlia blazing fi/e. The parchment ci^ckH 
ed, and blistered, and split J but it’ was long cr<! 
the tough skin was reduced to the nothingness of 
ashes. ‘'Bum! burn!” said 1. 

“ It will not be burnt,” returned Anstrather;— 
“ see how it clings to existence; and why destroy 
it ? What a silly piece of mummery! Another 
slip of 'Jiarchmeht, and another stroke of the pen; 
—why, Gerard, it costs you more time and more 
trouble to annihilate this old document, than, it 
would take me to draw up a new^one.” 

“ Ha !—but it will surely perish soon; and you 
will not reproduce what I have destroyed.—Nay, 
nay, Edwin !” coaxinglj', I added ; “ that would 
lx; hardl;^ fair.” 

Anstruther answered not, and I continued i— 
“ But you will promise ?—I’m sure that you will, 
because I ask you, dear Edwin.” 

He looked •at me, fondly, tor a moment, and 
then faltered out, “ 1—do—promise.#’ 

And, at length, arrived the dreaded morning of 
juy departure from Chilton Abbey. In my plea¬ 
sant and beautiful studio, behold me preparing foi 
my journey, ilittle Guido assisting me, with an un¬ 
shed ^tear glistening *in his dark eye. The poor 
boy loved me with an idolatry which few but his 
countrymen ever feel. I had been kind to him; 
and his servitude had been an easy one. I had 
never spoken harshly to him,, not ever reprimanded 
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hiqji, and I had conversed with him dmost as with 
an equal. lie could not bear to think of my de¬ 
parture ; and his'heart was heavy, though he knew 
that I would return. I could not but perceive the 
unliappiness of the boy; and perceiving it, my 
heart was melted into tenderness, and I took com¬ 
passion on him. “Guido,” I said, “would you 
like to accompany me into Devonshire ?”^ • 

The boy’s face brightened up, as he made 
arswer,"— “ Oh! so much, sir! — so very much, 
indeed! But d^ you think, sir, that the strange 
servants will laugh at me, because I am a fo¬ 
reigner ?” 

I smiled, and returned, “ Certainly not, in the 
liouse to which I am going.” ^ 

“ Then you -mil take Guido with you, sir ?” said 
the young Italian, with an earnestness of manner 
which betrayed the excess of his delight. 

“ I will; you shall sit beside me in the carriage. 
You know that Mr.’Anstruther has lent me his 
travelling-chariot, and tliat I am to post it to Ex§.- 
ter.—But what is this parfcl of books ?” 

“ Mr. Anstruther placed it on the table, Sir,’’ 
replied little Guido, “ this morning.”* 

I took up the parcel; opened it, and there I 
found a collection of old quarto plays—original 
editions of John Marston’s works, including his 
Satyres. On a small slip of peper, accompany- 
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ing the books,* was written, “ Give these to :^ur* 
father.” 

I was touched by this little act bf kindness; and 
I began to ask myself whether my behaviour to¬ 
wards Anstmther had been aH that it ought to 
have been—wliether, in any one instance, I had 
foiled in my duty towards my friend, ^nd looking 
back u{ion all that had passed between us, I 
thought that I could detect a shadow of disin¬ 
genuousness obscuring one part of my conduct, 
and that spite of my endeavours ^o be so, 1 had 
not been thoroughly consistent. And what was 
the evil thing that I. had done ? 

I was about to leave Austruther for a month, 
avowedly^to visit Reginald Euston. I was anxious 
to see my family; but I was still more anxious to 
see Elia Moore. Now, I had not told Anstruther 
this; I had placed the necessity oi^my departure 
entirely to th» score of my gratitude towards Sir 
Reginald; but I had said liothing «f the under¬ 
current of desire more powerful than the visible 
stream of circumstances which propelled me in Ae 
direction that I was going. It is true, that had 
Sir Reginald Untreated me to visit him, in any spot 
of thig country, however far remote from that 
wherein Ella was living, I should, at least I thought 
that I should, have accepted his invitation with 
equal alacrity; but I did not rest satisfied with 
this belief; I had^acted disingenuously in conceal- 
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Ingt part of the truth—in attributing the sole mo¬ 
tive for my departure to my gratitude for Reginald 
Euston—in abstaining from any allusion to Ella 
Moore, as though my attachnient to her had been 
criminal; and these misgivings sadly disquietetl m(;, 
the more so because I esteemed my conduct, in all 
other respects, irreproachable. 

To he conscions of having fallen’ into a single 
error is often more galling than the consciousness 
Oi’ many. It is a hard thing to be only one step 
from the summit of the ladder of perfection. 

“ We get 80 near, so very, very near, 

*Tis an old tale : Jove strikes the J itanB down, 

Not w hen they set about their mountaiu-piling, 

But when another rock would crown their work.*' 

Running a race, or competing for any prize, it is 
less annoyance to be distanced than to be s(;eond. 
Ridiculous as it may appear, therf is nothing in 
the world so disquieting as to select the next 
number in a lottery to that which procures the 
■ gjeat prize, it is notJnng to draw a blank ; but 
the ticket next to the prize—oh ! such a dispensa¬ 
tion is intolerable. 

Pondering these things with a heavy heart, I 
heard Anstruther’s well-known footsteps approach¬ 
ing my chamber-door. Then a sudden impulse 
seized me; and without reflecting, for a moment, 
upon the consequences of what I was about to do, 
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I said, within ftiyself, “ Cfome what will, my bosont' 
shall be unburthened of tfie secret load that 
oppresses it; I will confess myself; eve»y inmost 
thought and feeling shall be divulged in the pre¬ 
sence of my friend.” 

He entered, and I dismissed Guido. With 
,soine little oti'ering of kindness hacj Anstruther 
sought 'yie in my studio; but *[ waited not to 
receive the olfering, nor to acknowledge the kind¬ 
ness ; 1 thought only of my disingenuousness, ahd 
I was impatient to wipe awaythe^ne leprous blot 
which sullied the purity of my soul. I had 
otfend(!d; and I was eager to atone for the offenct; 
that I had committed by acknowledging it. 
“ Gerard,,! have brought you,” began Anstruther; 
but 1 interrupted him in an earnestand impassioned 
voice, exclaiming, whilst my chest lieaved with 
emotion, and my eyes glistened wjth tears—“ I 
do not deservt-^your kindness; I am unworthy,— 
ungrateful,— and I liave'chealcd you-»-” 

“ Gerard!” 

“ I have imposed upon you, deluded you with a 
lie;—I have been an hypocrite, and I have 
grossly deceived you.” 

“ rjo, no! Gerard—you cannot mean what you 
say;—you are all truth and openness, my boy.” 

“ So you thought; but I am wily, and a hypo¬ 
crite. 1 told you* that I am forced to leave you, 
that 1 might visit^ir Reginald Euston.” 
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‘f Yes—and your family; I read 'Sir Reginald’s 
letter—how can you have imposed upon me in 
this ?” 

“ Oh! I have—I told you that I was anxious 
to see Sir Reginald, because he had been kind to 
me j and this is true; I told you tliat I desired to see 
my fiimily, ^lecause I had been long absent ; and 
this is true: but, when, by pausing here, I' implied 
that there were none others whom I panted to 
behold again, I deceived you; I cheated you: 
for my heart teds me plainly, that there is one 
at least, whom more, than Sir Reginald, more 
tlian all the members of the family, 1 love, and 
now yearn to embrace.” 

Then rapidly I poured out the secret of my 
long-cherished love for Ella Moore. I traced the 
whole history of my passion from its earliest deve¬ 
lopment to the day of my departure from Meadow- 
bank, when Ella wept to think of my going. I 
spake of Mrs. Moore, of Michael and of Law¬ 
rence,—their condition, the manner of their livo, 
their lowliness, and yet their gentleness: I left 
nothing concerning them untold. Then I entered 
into the nairative, derived from xuy uncle, of 
General Kirby, and of his misguided wili-; 1 
told him that Ella Moore was her daughter; that 
she was even the oftspring of honest parents; 
that, perhaps, she was a child of shame, but that 
still fflfeed her. I enlarged upon the beauty, the 
si-ace. the entire loveliness of the cottage-maiden. 
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I said that shl would‘kdom a palacf^ that shetvas 
endowed with an innate perception of the becom¬ 
ing, which in the entire absence of conventional 
knowledge, rendered her the gentlest of the gentle. 
I spake freely and in hurried ^accents, sometimes 
almost inaudible from emotion; I thought of no¬ 
thing, but of unburthening my soijl; my eyes swam 
in tears .so tliat I could but dimly perceive the 
countenance of him whom I addressed. It was 
an honest impulse that urged me on ; I was not 
then a<’.tiug the inquisitor. 

1 had often dreamt that Ella Moore was the 
daughter of Edwin Anstmther; I had often 
prayed tliat my dreams might be realized. But 
now no vi*gue, wild fancies of this nature entered 
luy brain. I did not even think about the book, 
—the Erasmus, which connected,—yet how slender 
was the link!—the history of^the Kirbys, and the 
Moores, with that.of my mysterious friend. 

It is a truth, that wh(?n I began to'love Anstru- 
ther,—truly and entirely to love hyn, I ceased to 
regard him as a mysterious being, and I no longer 
desired to lift the veil of his sorrow. I cannot 
find it in mjf heart to act the spy towards one 
whoni.I love. 

My story was told; from the secret burthen, 
which weigJicd so heavily upon my soul, I had 
now disengaged myself entirely, and I felt very 
happy in my freedom. I * was silent, and I 
looked at Austruthcr through my tears. lie was 
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seefuingly eM;cloped, in a sfiroud of thought, for 
he spake not when my narrative was ended, and 
he was sitting tvith one elbow' resting on his knee, 
whilst his clenched hand supported his head, and 
his eyes were looking fixedly upon the ground. 
Then I laid my hand gently upon his shoulder, 
saying, “ Will yf u forgive me after this ?” ^ 

He raised his head, and the expression of his 
face was that of mingled inquietude and affection, 
as he said, “ Love needs not forgiveness—” 

“ But hypoerfsy!” 

“ Nay, nay, Gerard; talk not about this, hui 
about your love tor the cottage-maiden. I am 
sadly disquieted iij)on your account, fl:)r you are 
in a strange and a dangerous ixjsition,—^^loving, and 
beloved by, a cottage-girl,—the offsj)riiig of an 
illicit connexion; you have grown uj) Ifom boy¬ 
hood to marthood,, your love has grown with 
your growth, and strengthened vitli your stnaigth; 
such love as this cannot be weeded out from the 
binding soil o'" your afi'e.ctionate heart,—nor froiii 
hers; then what is to be the result of this un¬ 
happy attachment?” 

“ Unhappy !—oh ! indeed it is not that; but a 
blessing above all other blessings is the puce love 
of Ella Moore.” 

“ Ah ! you think so ; but tell me nOw, Gerard, 
what is the consummation of pufe love ?” 

“ Marriage.” 
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“ And will you marry this girl ?” _ 

J w as not in the least startled,by the question, 
and 1 answered unreservedly, “ I taill.” 

Anstruther for a few moments was silent, and 
then he said in a serene voice-r-it was the serenity 
of intense feeling,—“Well, Gerard, I am not one 
who wogld advise you to contro^the»genuine im¬ 
pulses of an honest nature, and to subject your¬ 
self to any conventional obligations which are 
likely to Miar the happiness of your future. Me- 
tliiuks 1 know you well enough td be assured that 
with you to be loved is to be blest, and that be- 
j'ond the j)ule of the afiections, you desire very 
little to make the world to you a Paradise of 
dedight. <lera.rd, 1 cannot exhort yon to cast off 
this ct)ttnge girl;—love on, but with all honesty,—■ 
love, and continue, t»> be loved. What need you 
fear ? INot j)ov(!rty; it is not possible that you 
shoidd ever be jaxu’. The c.o^itumely of the world? 
A feather! Let the world prate; you will know 
tffat you are hoiuist, and to be is^better than to 
seem. The rc'proaches of your family ? If Ella 
Moore resemble, the creature that you have des¬ 
cribed, yotir family, to a member, will love her, 
and b(* proud of her; for what does it matter that 
she has once dw'elt in a cottage ? Princes ere 
now have done the same. You say that she is 
gentle, graceful, and lovely,—that she has mind, 
and heart, and beauty,—tliat ” 
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• Oh ! yea,” I ejjclaimed, eagerly breaking in 
upon Anstruthef^’s discourse,—“she is everything, 
and more than* I have described,—she is tlie very 
essence of feminine loveliness,—she is—but more 
than all language^ a picture will convey to you 
what I mean.—I have her portrait; I painted it 
myself; ’tis*ia rtjde specimen of art, but it,shadows 
forth, tliough faintly indeed, the beauty of the 
original, and in line and colour it is a likeness 
which alb who see it judge to be correct.” 

As I said this!, 1 unlocked my writing-case and 
took from it my portrait of Ella. I had painted 
it a few days before my departure from Meadow- 
bank, partly from life and partly from memoiy, 
and the likeness was strikingly correct. It was 
a full-length portrait, and 1 had drawn her sleek¬ 
ing the plumage of a dove. The idea w'as common¬ 
place, but thd occupation was graceful, and thus I 
had seen her employed but a short time belore I 
entered upon my pleasant labour of love. A 
wood-pigeon Kiaimed and mutilated, but alive, hSid 
dropped from the wing in Mrs. Moore’s garden, 
and Ella, who, all tenderness and compassion, 
had a heart to pity the meanest thing in the crea¬ 
tion, if distressed, had raised the crippled bKd, and 
nursed it until it wvas again able to fly. Once I 
saw her fondling her wounded favourite, and seeing 
her, I cried out, “ Oh ! Ella, ho*w I should like to 
paint you thus!” 
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And thus 1* did paint her, “ N is not that 
beautiful—face and figure both ? ” I exclaimed, 
as I put into Anstruther’s hand ipy portrait of 
Ella Moore. 

“ My Gfxi! and is t/tis Ella Moore?” cried 
Austruther, in a choaking voice, trembling all 
over as he spoke, “ My,—my—n|y,”*and though 
Iiis lips "moved, what he would have said was 
wholly inaudible. Covering his face with both his 
hands, lie threw himself back in his seat; his 
chest dilated, and then sunk agaiti, a loud groan 
succeeding every anhelation. Fear and astonish¬ 
ment took jiosscssion of me, and all that I could 
articulate was “ Edwin ! ” I was pale, and power¬ 
less, as a aiarble statue. I could neither act, nor 
move, nor speak. But what could I have done, 
had.my energies not foi’saken me? Oh ! nothing; 
for these, v iolent jiaroxysms, like voh'.anoes, must 
burn themselve’s oat, and it is as easy to control 
the one, as it is to mitigate the other. 1 had seen 
hi(h betiire in an agony of a like imture, though 
mucli 1<!SB fearful than this; and 1 knew, if the 
confusion of ideas, which accompanies a great 
•alann, can properly be designated knowledge, 
that tl*; sight of Ella’s portrait, by some strange 
power of association, had jarred, with a painful 
crash, ujion the chords of poor Anstruther’s mind, 
now wrought into* an extreme state of tension. 
It was evident, th»t a sudden rush of agonizing 
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thoughts liaj overw;lielmed him; out the nature 
of those overwh^elming thoughts was a subject of 
after speculatvm. 

Silently watching the wretched man, 1 saw the 
tears gushing through his fingers, as he still veiled 
his face with his hand. He wept aloud; and it 
was good ft*r hjm that he did so, for much better 
is it to sob than to groan; and that dry, tearless 
sorrow is the most heart-breaking of all. He 
wept, and 1 feared no longer, for I knew that the 
paroxysm of Anstruther’s grief, would expand 
itself in a torrent of tears. And thus it happened ; 
for when he had wept awhile, he withdrew his 
hands from his streaming eyes, and looked wildly 
round the chambei", as though he were awaking 
from a fearful dream, and not yet fully assured of 
his consciousness, he said in a voice scarcely rising 
above a whimper, .‘J Gerard, what have I been 
doing?” . 

To this question J made no answer; and An- 
struther, layiv^- his hand njmn my arm, continued 
in a more audible voice, “ What a poor fool you 
must think me ! I am fit only to be the inmate 
of a mad-house. I do not know for what purpose. 
I am kept alive in the world, a torment to myself, 
and a curse to all around me, cut olF by the 
strangeness of my nature—no, no, no; not my 
nature, but my destiny, from vhe congregation of 
my fellows. I think that it wxald be much better 
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for mo to lay myse lf down and die^ What Heed' 
is there that 1, a wretched old man, should live 
l)ut to blast tile promise of your jo^,—a canker, a 
blif^Iit, an unwholesome mildtjw. I came hither, 
meaning- to be cheerful, and 1—;” then as though 
he suddenly recollected the exciting cause of the 
paroxysm, that had seized him, he pontinued no 
more tfl_ speak in vague, general terms, but soli¬ 
loquizing, nithcr than addressing himself to me, 
he added, “ It was a portrait, yes, a portrait-^so 
\'(u-y like, but how can that be ?• Form, feature, 
all like hers; the same soft smile upon her face; 
the same—. ’ You said, Gerard, that her name is 
Ellen Moore.” 

“ Ella ’^loore.” 

“ And a jjretty name too. Now give me the 
picture again, for 1 should like to look at it for a 
moment. 1 did not think tljat yoa were such a 
gootl artist. IVouid almost think that it breathes. 
1 wonder, Gerard, vvhal it could have been that 
Iwought that fit so suddenly upon*me. You see 
that I can look at the picture;—I once was a 
painter myself. To-morrow we will go out sketch¬ 
ing ; there are some good views to be had in the 

neighliourhood, and 1 will send to M-, for 

some books.’’ 

“ To-morrow?—You forget that I am going—” 

“ Going?—Whfcre are you going?” interrupted 
the wretched mai^ for he was wandering, and his 
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memory was clouded. “ I tljought I heard you 
speak of goins^ somewhere to-morrow.” 

“ Oh ! you forget,” said 1, in a tremulous voice, 
“ now think a little. This is the day, that was 
determined upon, for my departure into Devon¬ 
shire. The chariot is to be here at noon; you 
know that you Jiave lent me your chariot.—So 
good of you !—INow, just think.” 

“ To be sure.—Ha, ha !—how ludicrous, that I 
should have forgotten. I think that I am the 
most absent person that ever lived in tin; world. 
At twelve o’clock; — oh ! yes, I reimauber all 
about it. The chariot—Devonshire—and Sir Re¬ 
ginald Euston. That fit has quite confounded 
my intellect. And you will write to me,eery soon 
—a good long letter, remember; crossed, and as 
close as you like. I came here to bring you last 
evening’s paja'*rs, and the new number of the 
Edinburgh Iteriew; don’t fbrgpt m hav<^ them 
stowed in the ]>ocket of' the carriage; as they 
may amuse jayi fluring the journey. There is afi 
article of Brougham’s in the Review; ami a joint- 
stock comj)osition, by Messrs. Jeffery and Hazlitt. 
Just lend me that aigrette of yours. I feel, now, 
perfectly recovered.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE SECRET REVEALED. 


N««-, since we are alone, let us examine 

I'he question which has long disturbed my mind 

With doubt- 

It is a bidden secret, 

Which I must fathom.” 


SUELtET. 


I.MAGiNE, kind *rep/ler, that my journey is ac- 
t:uni])lisheti, that 1 have’ crossed the hospitable 
thi*shohl of niy old frieud Reginald Eustou, 
tiutl am once, more iu the neighbourhood—tlie 
pleasant neighbourhood of my family, #id the 
•Moores. 

Xo t:<*ntrast was ever more complete, than that 
which tlie mirth and jollity of Fox Hall presented 
to tlie gloom of Charlton Abbey. A thousand 
similes come swanfling upon my brain; but I 
cannot pause to select one from the crowd. I 
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thmk that the transit from the one place to the 
other was ccrlfiinly the salvation of my health, 
for during my sojourn with Anstruther, I had 
become pale, feeble, and emaciated. My con¬ 
stitution was naturally vigorous, but such a life 
as I led at the Abbey was sufficient to induce a 
decline of^the^ vital energies, which, but for an 
occasional digression into moA checyfal scenes, 
might have hurried me into a premature giave. 

But in Fox Hall I breathed an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness. “Sir Reginald had only anticipated 
my arrival by a few days, bringing with him his 
beautiful bride; and the whole neighbourhood was 
in bustle and confusion. There was to be a large 
party of gentry at the Hall, during Chrisstmas week, 
and the poor were to be sumptuously regaled with 
beef and other welcome esculents. Blankets were 
to be distributed) and oxen roasted, and coals 
given away. Eve^ body in 'the neighbourhood, 
rich and poor, was in a flutter of expectation and 
excitement, ^precisely identical with tliat of "the 
army, on the eve of a brevet. 

Sir ®,eginald received me with open ami.s, and 
presented me to Lady Euston, wiio cordially ex¬ 
tended her hand, whilst a sweet smile of • welcome 
played upon her beautiful mouth. She wa.s, in¬ 
deed, a fair creature—a perfect woman—gentle, 
feminine, and yielding, but neither weak nor in¬ 
dolent, as pretty women generally are. I do not 
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think that I ever beheld her seclining upon a sbfa 
in iny life. 

She wfas the daughter of Mrs. Msore. 

And she was like her mother. Sometimes too, 
tliough rarely, there was that*in her face whicli 
re-awakened in my mind the memory of Lawrence 
Moore. I looked upon her with 51 pahiful degree 
of interest; and being possessed of a knowledge 
which was shared neither by her, nor by her husband 
—a knowledge of circumstances, most important, 
immediately relating to herself, 1 * began to «•!- 
jierienct! a sort of tremulous uneasiness in her 
presence, and when she shook me by the hand, 
upon tlie night of my arrival, before she retired to 
her chainber, my arm trembled so perceptibly that 
sh<' asked me whether J w'as cold. 


But when she had quitted the drawing-room 
it suddenly rushed upon my mind, t?iat whatever 
I intended to do in this gm 5 rgency,^it behoved 
me to do quickly. I thought of the evil that 
mii^ht result from an accidental collision between 
tile, mother and the daughter, and I deemed that 
it would be far wiser in me to acquaint Sir Re¬ 
ginald with the whole history, than to sufier him, 
from iirtitives of false delicacy, to remain any 
longer in his dangerous ignorance. So I said to 
him, as I wished him good night, “ Sir Reginald, 
I should like very much to talk with you a little, 
in mylijed-room, beRire you reti. e to rest.” 

N 2 
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Preciselj'^ what. .1 was about to propose,” re¬ 
plied the Baroijet, a bright smile animating his 
fine open eotmtenance. “ Oh ! yes, Gerard, 1 
liavc so much to tell you; for since we parted, in 
the spring, my life, has been somewhat eventful. 
1 will be with you, before you have had time to 
put your hfair »' paper, my boy, for I’m suix; that 
you do paper your hair, or it would never curl so 
beautifully as it does.” 

“ Nay, Sir Reginald; nature always is more 
l#autiful than hrt.” 

“ 'Perhaps,” replied the Baronet; “ but a lint' 
horse is never the worse for being w'ell groomed.” 

I retired to my chamber, and 1 had not long 
been there, when Sir Reginald entered* the room. 
Seeing little Guido, who W’as arranging the things 
upon my toilet-table, he called the boy to him and 
said, “ Do fou find that my sen'ants are kSid to 
you, Guido, and th^t tj|iey let jiou nave every thing 
you wish ?” 

Oh ! yes. Sir,” replied the boy, “ they tire 
very, very kind, indeed, Mr. Doveton told me 
that they would be, and I find them. Sir, just 
what he said.” 

“ Have you made a friend, yet, of Lwpez, my 
valet?” asked the Baronet; you will love one 
another, for your country’s sake.” 

“ Oh ! I do, sir; I love hiili already; but 1 am 
a stranger—more English tliKn Italian;—t ought 
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to love England best, for I h^ve^ie^ with a wt)rld 
of kindness tliere ; but, somehow^or other—I can¬ 
not help it, — iny heart travels back to luy birth¬ 
place.” And as the boy uttered these words, his 
dark eyes became lustrous witji tears. 

Then Sir Reginald, turning round, and address¬ 
ing himself to me, 1 dismissed 0,uid('» and said to 
rhe bar^wiet, “ This is a strange little fellow, but a 
good and a grateful one. He expected that your 
servants would laugh at him; but I knew Oiat 
tliere was no cause for his foal's. Dignnm pa- 
t.dla opercidam,* as the old Roman proverb ex¬ 
presses it.” 

“ And a true proverb it is,” returned the baro-* 
net; “ but what do you think a poor crcabirc once 
said, in his ignorance, of me?” 

1 could not guess; and Sir Reginald continued : 
“ !!(! was sure that I was m^t mucii of a gentle¬ 
man, because t was so uncommonly civil.” 

“ Now, this observation,” said I, *“ might fur- 
ihsh much food for reflection. Resulted it from 

4 

ignorance, or from knowledge ? was it the growth 
of plebeian pnyudice—of a foregone conclusion ' 
or was it not'* rather the offspring of experience— 
the—’,’ 

Rut the baronet interrupted me, with a hearty 
slap upon the shoulder,^exclainiing, “ My dear 

• ‘ Tlio cover matcb?B tbe dish.’ This proverb corresponds with 
tliB ‘ like master, like ^au,’ of our owTt country. 
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Gerftrd, I woul<J|^iot have told you the anecdote, 
had I thought that you would have drawn there¬ 
from any philosophical inferences. I came here 
not to generalize, but to individualize; and there¬ 
fore let us talk of oufselvea —doubtless, no ordinary 
individuals. Deposit yourself in that soft arm¬ 
chair with tj^e \|hite coverlid, and draw near to 
the fire. Closer still; and I will confrolit yoiKc, 
There, with our knees meeting before the blazing 
fire*, we look the very picture of social comfort; 
we look like two friends, as we have been, are, 
and it shall not be my fault if I lie, when I add— 
and ever will be. You cannot conceive, Gerard, 
4iow happy I am to have you witli me. Now, 
laugh; I wish to see you laugh : you were always 
a melancholy boy. How well I remembei' the first 
day that I felt my heart yearning towards you. 
Can you recail to ypur re(;ollection the squeeze of 
the hand that I gave you in the .surfiiner-house, at 
Meadow-bank? I never pressed any body’s baud 
in that manner, without afterwards loving hiAi 
dearly. How strange it is, that we should have 
become friends! — our natures so unlike each 
other’s, and I so much older than' yourself. I 
think that the love, which we cannot account for, 
is always the strongest of all: I do not like a logi¬ 
cal attachment. But, come, Gerard, say some- 
thinq; I wish to hear the mufeic of your voice. 
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You invited rfe hither, and said that you hfid 
something particular to tell me.” 

“ And so I had; but not now? Go on; for I 
like? to hear you.” 

“ Not another word, until you have spoken; 
for I'm sure that you have something to commu¬ 
nicate. I never saw a grave face, like yours, 
^hicii fi^etold not an important cSmmimication.” 

“ Then I ■will speak out, and nova. It wei'e 
little use to defer tlie fulfilment of a duty, howawer 
unpleasant it may be.” 

“ ITjijdeasant!” anf^ Sir Reginald’s smile of 
animation passed away from his handsome coun¬ 
tenance. 

Yi'.s; it is a very strange thing, that I, by a 
concurrence of fortuitous circumstances, should 
have arrived at the knowledge which I am alwiut 

to communieale to yo\i, who, above all other 

• * 

persons, arc. liiie one whom it most becomes me 
to acquaint with it. 1 wii^i that it had fallen 
1 *) the lot of another”— 

“ Gerard ! my dear Gerard!” interrupted th^ 
baronet, leaning forward as he spoke, and affec¬ 
tionately pressing my hand j “ speak out, at once, 
whatever you may have to tell me; for I cannot 
bear this beating about the bush.” 

Then, obeying Sir Reginald's injunctions, I out¬ 
spoke : “ What I would tell you, relates to your 
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i w^fe. It is strange thal I should khow her history 
even better than you know it yourself. She is the 
daughter of General Kirby.” 

“ Why, Gerard, you do not suppose that I am 
ignorant of the parentage of my wife ?” 

“ Oh! no, no; f do not suppose that; but Mrs. 
Kirby—do you know the history of her far too 
eventful life ?” 

“ I do. She offended against her husband, and 
hei God: she Ijetook herself to the paths of in¬ 
famy —” 

“ And her paramour wa^—” 

“ A private soldier,” returned the baronet, some¬ 
what harshly;—“you see that I know all this full 
as well as you know it yourself. Why, Gerard, do 
you awaken in my mind the memory of this 
wretched history ? I know it; I grieve fur it; but 
1 cannot altei;, it: arid my Emma is none the less 
])ure, because years ago her mother* went astray.” 

“ God forbid that I 'should think so. Sir Reginald. 

I do not speak^)f these things wantonly; I woultl 
"lain not have alluded to them at all. You wrong 
me, if you suppose that 1 am prating for the mere 
purpose of displaying my knowledge j but let me, 
at once, hurry on to the announcement thali: it, is 
now my painful duty to make. Do you know the 
name of Mrs. Kirby’s paramour ?—of the soldier 
with whom she eloped ?—It was Moore.” 

“I did not know that; but tj^e man is dead.” 
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“ He is:—-and the widow Moore, who li\wsat 

. • r 

Grasshill, is the mother of Lady Euston.” 

“ Good God ! Gerard,—^my mother-in-law?—If 
this be true, I do not wonder that you should have 
hesitated to make the annou^icement. But what 
makes you think that it is so ?—Gerard, now tell 
me all. I always thought that^the ^idow Moore 
vas something much better than she seemed. I 
did wrong you when I spoke harshly just now; 
for this is, indeed, an important communication, 
and I cannot thunk you enough?for having made 
It; but who told you—whence did you derive this 
knowledge ?—Are you sure that it is quite true?” 

“ I will tell you;” and succinctly as possible 1 
narrated the history that I had derived from my 
uncle. It was true that I had only a basis of cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence whereon to rest the pillar of 
my faith ; but that evidencejsvas vwry conclusivi'; 
and it was alfltos.t imjiossible that I should have 
been mistaken. The time and plaCe of Moore'f- 
death—the account of Mrs. Kirby’s classical at¬ 
tainments—h('r love for the writings of Jeremy 
Taylor—the age of her children exactly c^jrrespoml- 
ing with the time of her elopement—all these 
things combined, made up a case so strong, that 
Sir Reginald, when my story was ended, neither 
cross-examined me, nor commented upon my evi¬ 
dence, but at on(?e exclaimed, “ What are we to 
do?” 
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And then we took counsel together. A thou¬ 
sand plans were proposed, and one after another 
rejected. Was it possible to remove the widow 
Moore from Grass-hill—to procure her an asylum 
■ in some alms-houses—to send Michael to college. 
—and Ella; what was Ella to do ? Whenever 
her name was mentionetf, 1 turned aside my }i<!ad 
to conceal my emotion. At one time I wa i fin the. 
point of acknowledging my passion; at another, I 
was'almost impelled to expres-s my indignation 
aloud, when Sir ■Tleginald proposed a scheme for 
the removal of the Moores, which allotted Ella to 
some servile occupation. Far into the night we 
conversed, but failed to mature a plan of operation. 
“ Something must be done,” said Sir Reginald; 
“ but what is that something to be ?” 

“Oh!” 1 exclaimed: for it suddenly flashed 
upon my mind, that there was something very 
heartless in our deliberations,—“ let 'iis bring them 
together—let the daughter, proudly defying the 
world, acknowledge her penitent mother. Mrs. 
k-irby, through long years of sorrow, doing 
penance fi|r the, evil that she hath done, has walked 
in the ways of God, and is living a new life unto 
salvation. Long ere this, she has been forgiven 
above, and shall there be a^ sterner censorshij) hen* 
below ?” 

And the generous nature of Sit' Reginald Euston 
triumphed over all conventional misgivings. One 
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struggle—and* all his selfisli fears, all his scrupjes 
of false delicacy, all his individual aj^preheusions 
passed away, and a nobler train ot emotions .held 
doihinion over his great heart. “ What I ought 
to do, that I dare do,” he thought; “ I have cou¬ 
rage to do my duty.” 

He no longer doubted; he was' convinced that 
^ougli’oj;o acknowledge the mother o^ his wife— 
that lie ouglit to forgive the repentant sinner, and 
to exalt her from the lowly condition to which her 
past errors had degraded her. What did it matter 
to him whi'tlier the world prated ?—why, let it prate 
—about “ strange disclosures” and “ singular dis¬ 
coveries,” as long as his conscience told him that 
be had a chid as it behoved him to act. 

But in these resolves, all generous as they were, 
somethiiii;' tliere was of a .suicidal nature. It was 
doubtl’id, though Sir Reginald ^loubtcd not, 
whether that wliich was so benevolent in inten¬ 
tion would ])ruve beutrficeui, in action. Gene- 
m-sity is rarely a nice calculator, ajicl the noblest 
inijiulses, if they subside not prematurely into the^ 
reaction of a puqiosc unaccomplished, are too 
often nothing*better than the parents of fiiol-^ardy 
and sjlf-frustrating advcmturcs. The offspring of 
a sudden impulse, if it prove not an abortion, 
surviving is almost sure to be — a monster. Sir 
Reginald saw noUiing in whag he was about to 
do, butjusticeanc^encrosity«ieetiug one another, 
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—it seemed to him, that by claiming Mrs. Moore 
as his mother-in-law, he would be doing an act of 
the greatest kipdness at the same time that he was 
doing his duty. But this I doubted, and doubting 
I outspoke, for I was resolute- to‘utter all that 
occurred to me. “ Yet, think you not, Sir 
Reginald,” said^ I, “that it will be kinder to 
suffer this history still to remain a thing vnkuowfe: > 
Think you not—” 

<But Sir Reginald interrupted me. “ Kinder!— 
how kinder ? ta whom ?” 

“ To Mrs. Moore.” 

“No! surely not, Gerai’d;—how can it be 
kinder, do you think, to keep a mother from hei- 
child ?” 

“Ah !” I exclaimed, for my heart misgave me 
that my view of the cas<; was a narrow one; — 
“ the mother,^—you say rightly,—perhaps the mo¬ 
ther will triumph over all. But tkat her history 
should be blazoned to tliesvorld,—that her infamy 
should be mi^^e known,— that she should L.- 
pointed at, as an evil woman, an adulteress,—tliat 
curiosity should investigate, and envy dissemmate 
the Strange facts composing her history;—surely 
these will be hard trials, and they must be pndca - 
gone if you acknowledge her as the mother of your 
wife. And Lady Euston too—” 

“ Stay, Gerard, ,stay,—you ajo now dissuading 
me from that to whicii, but a fewj^moments ago, you 
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exhorted me—but in these extremities I knowljjiat 
we are often miserably inconsistent. * A thing ap¬ 
pears to be good,—^we examine it,^nd find that it 
is evil. Y ou were impetuous,—I was impetuous; we 
are calmer now,—wiser and more rational. Look 
you, Gerard.* / am ready to make any sacrifice. 
I cast all selfishness away; and ^hink only of my 
^fi‘ anc^ her mother. To Emma the truth shall 
be divulged,—she is innocent, — she has never 
offended, and therefore to her is due the riglJt, I 
think, of deciding whether this rmnion of mother 
and daughter shall, or shall not, be brought about. 
1 know w('ll what her answer will be; and when 
it is given, upon you shall devolve the duty of ac- 
(piainting Mrs. Moore with the strange discovery 
vou have made, and of eliciting the nature of her 
<lesin's. Gerard, will you undertake tliis ?” 

“ I will; I thi(^ that yoi^ are right. Consult 
J.ady Euston first.; but how difficult it is to legis¬ 
late lor (he passions. We may device for others; 
hut small chance is there that what we have devised* 
will he executed. We cannot judge by our owiT 
fel lings,—we cannot say ‘ This ought to bf| and 
doubtless therefore it will be the result of onr ma^ 
chinafions.’ Sir Reginald, it is very difficult to 
direct the course of our own emotions into a given 
chiinncl, but to direct those of others is impossible.” 

“ I am not suft, Gerq^, that you are right,” 
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retimed the baronet.—“ I think that it is easier to 
coQtrd anotW’s passions than our own. But 
there^B little usp in arguing the abstract question; 
we have devised, and we must endeavour to execute. 
You have not yet seen your parents.” 

“No—I must go there to breitkfast in the 
nooming, an^ th^ I will go to tlie Moores.” 

“ But you must be cautious, and av\ ait*your c)J> 
portunity. I do not desire that you should do 
thh^ immediately,—a day or two is of no iinjwrt- 
imte, as I wiiUbe watchful, lest chance should 
direct the footsteps of my wife to the cottage. 1 
am not much disquictet! h\ tins intelligence, for 
I have hopes that it \vill all tcrnuuiitc as we de- 
sirfe. ^ I do not think that 1 shall ever have cause 
to be ashamed of my newly discovei..! .•onnee- 
tions.” 

“Oh! no-^that I’m sure yo.^vill m.t, ihr the 
aristocracy of nature, was never, es^iq^litied more 
,beautifully than in the faafily of the Moores.” 
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